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ABSTRACT ^ 

Several major reports 
the United States have been presented 
and government bodies in recent years 
the source material for this docvunent 



on the status of education in 
to the public and to educators 
Nine of these reports provide 
on the state of the search for 



educational excellence: Adler's "Paideia Proposal," "A Nation at 



for College,*' 
Goodlad's "A 
Century," and 



Preparation 



-Blsk,J> "Mak ing the Grade," t he College Board's "Academic 

'Action for Excellence," Sizer's "Horace's Compromise' , 
Place Called School," "Educating Americans for the 21st 
Boyer's "High School." The more than 700 
recommendations and guiding principals presented in these reports 
have been reduced to an essential 88 in this review. The document 
begins by examining definitions of excellence, then turns to the 
problem of selecting and organizing the recommendations practically. 
Several operationally oriented categories are used: (1) goals and 
curriculum priorities; (2) standards, expectations, and requirements; 
(3) instructional content and process; (4) school organization and 
instructional delivery; (5) instructional time; (6) acquiring and 
using available resources; and (7) staff roles, responsibilities, and 
rewards. A section on principles, procedures, and materials to use in 
acting on the recommendations in a structured, effective way 
completes the docment. (PGD) 
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EXCELLENCE Inour schools 



H^^he schools of our na- 
tion are faced with 
what could well be a once-in- 
a-generation opportunity tor 
significant reform. Nearly 
30 reports on the condition 
of education have placed 
American schools in the na- 
tional spotlight. Polls now 
show that citizens are will- 
ing to support legitimate ef- 
• forts that will lead to more 
effective education for 
students. However, na- 
tional attention is fleeting. 
Schools must act now to in- 
itiate improvements and 
build support before the 
warm glow of opportunity 
fades. 

Why have the America 
Association of School Ad 
ministrators (AASA) and 
the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research 
and 't>evelopment come 
together to prepare this 
publication? Here are a '^w 
of the reasons: 

• Some very thoughtful 
studies and reports have not 
received as much attention 
as others. The information 
and ideas from these studies 
deserve the consideration of 
local educators and policy 
makers who may not be 
familiar with them. 



Why This 
Publication? 




• When combined, the 
reports contain hundreds of 
recommendations. The task 
of dealing coherently with 
such a mass of sometimes 
conflicting testimony and 
suggestions is difficult. This 

Ublication sorts through 
the recommendations and 
attempts to bring clarity 
and focus. By clustering 
those recommendations 
which relate closely to each 
other and by reducing the 
overall number of recom- 
mendations to consider, we 
have made the task of 
understanding what is im- 
portant in these reports 
easier. 

• As we mentioned, the 
time for action is now. In- 
cluded in this publication, 



beginning on page 27, is a 
process we urge school lead- 
ers to use in turning recom- 
mendations into plans of 
action. We commend those 
schools that have already 
begun improvement efforts 
and urge them to use the 
ideas in this publication to 
support their current initia- 
tives. Renewal and improve- 
ment are a never-ending 
process. 

• The several reports, 
mention responsibilities to 
be undertaken by many 
groups in our society. In 
this publication, we have 
concentrated on issues and 
variables over which local 
school districts have major, 
direct cbntrol. 

• AASA's National Cen- 
ter for the Improjfiement of 



Learning (NCIL) and the 
Far West Laboratory are 
deeply committed to educa- 
tional improvement. 

• A sound educational 
system is basic to our de- 
fense, our economy, our 
nation's competitive posi- 
tion in the world and the 
very success of our free and 
democratic society. All citi- 
zens share a responsibility 
for their schools. This pub- 
lication presents information 
to help improve education. 
It provides an opportunity 
for educators and commun- 
ities to rally around one of 
our nation's most vital in- 
stitutions ... its schools. 

Obviously, this publica- 
tion is more than a sum- 
mary of major national re- 
ports. It represents a critical 
analysis, synthesis and 
framing of the most promis- 
ing ideas and recommenda- 
tions in these reports. The 
ideas, questions, and rec- 
ommendations posed here 
can be valuable resources 
for communities of any size 
to use in strengthening their 
schools. We hope that dis- 
trict leaders will use it as a 
rallying point for the sup- 
port their schools deserve. 



Introductipn 



1983 may go down in the 
history of public education 
as 'The Year of the Re- 
ports." Between April and 
September no fewer than 
eight studies or reports of 
national significance reach- 
ed the presses and the pub- 
lic, accompanied by dozens 
of similar documents with a 
more narrow state, regional, 



or subject matter focus. Of 
these, A Nation at Risk, the 
report of Secretary of Edu- 
cation Terrel H. Bell's Na- 
tional Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education, re- 
ceived the most media and 
, political attention and 
almost immediately launch- 
ed a fiurry of policy making 
activity in state capitals and 



local district board rooms. 

But as each succeeding re- 
port was published, thought 
ful educators, board mem- 
bers, and parents began to 
nofe significant differences 
in their messages and pro- 
posed solutions. Everyone 
seemed to be advocating ex- 
cellence in our schools, but 
the definitions of excellence 




and what Approach to use in 
making it happen were any- 
thing but unanimous. As the 
numbers of reports and dif- 
fering recommendations 
rose, so did the confusion 
of local educators about 
where to begin to gel a han- 
dle on the improvement pro- 
cess in their own districts. 
The American Associa- 




tion of School Administra- 
tors and some other edu- 
cational leadership or- 
ganizations began at once 
sharing the substance of the 
several recommendations 
with local educators. A ASA 
suggested a process for tur- 
ning recommendations into 
action. That process is near- 
ly identical to the Qne found 
in this book on pages 25 
through 31. 

In some cases, educators 
v'^re skeptical about the 
reports, Many had already 
undertaken improvement 
efforts. Nevertheless, most 
cautioned that this oppor- 
tunity to build support for 
even better schools should 
not be lost to defensiveness. 

Ouantity and 
Focus 

The nine reports selected 
for inclusion in this book 
contain more than 500 ex- 
plicit recommendations. At 
least another 200 are either 
imbedded in the text or ex- 
pressed as basic principles 
and guidelines rather than 
as formal recommenda- 
tions. Many of these recom- 
mendations contain several 
-components or different 
kinds of suggestions, which 
takes the number of poten- 
tial ''action steps" into the 
thousands. With so many 
things to consider, it might 
seem easier to dismiss the 
entire matter as impossible 
or to select a few *'easy 
ones" and work at them. 
Obviously, our schools can- 
not afford either approach. 

In addition, the recom- 
mendations arc intended 
for diverse audiences. Many 
' recommendations, for ex- 
ample,' are targeted to 
federal and state agencies 



instead of local districts. 
These agencies have the dis- 
tinct responsibility, jurisdic- 
tion, or potential for mar- 
shalling the resources to 
carry out specific mandates. 
Among those responsibilities 
are equity, and assuring 
that schools receive the sup- 
port they need to undergird 
the state and national in- 
terest we have in education. 
Nevertheless, local educa- 
tors cannot ignore these 
recommendations, because 
local action is often needed 
to carry out state and 
federal requirements. More 
than three-quarters of all 
the recommendations imply 
local action of one kind or 
another. 

Since the need for cutting 
through this mass of infor- 
mation is obvious, we have 
selected and reduced the 
number of key recommen- 
dations for local action to 
88. 

Divergent 
Perspectives 

One real problem in these 
reports is their diversity of 
views. This makes local de- 
cision making difficult. For 
example, Action for Ex- 
cellence and the National 
Science Board Commission 
imply that improving edu- 
cation cannot be accom- 
plished without improving 
math and science education 
and the teachers responsible. 
But, Ernest Boyer and the 
Making the Grade task force 
argue that language develop- 
ment is the key to educa- 
tional success and should 
represent our top priority. 
In addition, A Nation at 
Risk and Academic Prepa- 
ration for College are both 



mainly concerned with what 
is required of the college- 
bound stydent . Mortimer 
Adler, John Goodlad, and 
Theodore Sizer, on the other 
hand, all maintain that , 
major gains can and must 
be made by. all students- 
through greater attention to 
improving curriculum and 
how it is delivered to stu- 
dents. 

In selecting recommen- 
dations for inclusion in this 
publication, we have retain- 
ed a comprehensive view of 
what excellence means and 
how districts can concretely 
make it happen. 

The Nany 
Levels ef 
Change 

A major question for 
many local educators and 
board members is where to 
begin changing things, since 
the number of factors that 
could be altered is over- 
whelming. Furthermore, the 
different reports stress cer- 
tain factors over others. 
This leaves the impression 
that achieving excellence re- 
quires changing "every- 
thing',' which is impossible. 
Changing '^anything" is too 

haphazard and ineffective. 
This dilemma is compound- 
ed by the fact that only a 
few of the reports provide a 
sound rationale for recom- 
mendations made for di- 
rectly improving teaching 
and learning. 

Therefore, in selecting 
recommendations that will 
provide significant leverage 
in local improveme'nt ef- 
forts, we have employed a 
sound rationale that is firm- 
ly grounded in strong re- 
search, insightful theory, 
and exemplary practice. 



The Incemplete 
Research Base 

The appeals for excel- 
lence made in each report 
are oased on legitimate con- 
cerns and documented pro- 
blems. However, only three 
of these reports are based 
directly on extensive re- 
search conducted in schools 
and classrooms with a focus 
on the teaching process. 
The others are based pri- 
marily on the thinking and 
experience of their authors, 
supplemented with testi- 
mony taken at hearings and 
findings from large surveys. 
The reports by Boyer, 
Goodlad, and Sizer differ 
from most of the others in 
regard to their focus on the 
specific pedagogy of teach- 
ers, the structuring of in- 
structional opportunities and 
classrooms, and the social 
organization of schools. 

Another important point: 
Even with these factors in- 
cluded, however, none of 
the reports .s based on a 
comprehensive analysis of 
the substantial body of re- 
search and thinking avail- 
able on effective instruc- 
tion. Consequently, even by 
directly following the rec- 
ommendations found in 
these reports, practitioners 
cannot assume that they will 
be pursuing the most pro- 
ductive course of action. 
Understanding the research 
is a must. 

Implementing a truly ef* 
fective improvement process 
requires careful reading and 
interpretation of the most 
promising recommendalions 
as well as thorough cc nsid- 
eration of the issues, impli* 
cations, and cautions associ- 
ated with them* 



The nine Reperts '§£S§jMS$M 



•The Paideia Proposal. Mortimer Adler's 1982 treatise ad- 
vocates strengthening America's democratic institutions through 
a one-track, 12-year system of public schooling dedicated to a 
thorough general/liberal education for all students. Its three 
primary goals are (1) mental, moral and spiritual growth and im- 
provement; (2) effective enfranchised citizens in a healthy demo- 
crg^cy; and (3) the capacity for every adult to earn a living in our 
advanced industrial economy. These goals would be accom- 
plished by giving every student stimulating opportunities for (1) 
acquiring information and organized knowledge through *di- 
dactic instruction and lecturing, (2) developing intellectual skills 
through demonstration and coaching, and (3) enlarging his/ her 
understanding and appreciation of values and human culture 
through Socratic dialogue and discussion. 

• A Nation at Risk. The product of many months of collect- 
ing testimony and reviewing documents addressing the quality of 
education in the United States, this report focuses primarily on 
the high school years. Its main concerns are adding rigor and 
raising standards in both teaching and learning. Many consider 
its emphasis on traditional academic curricula, teacher roles and 
school structures as a strength. Others viev it as a fundamental 
weaknes5. The report's recommendations fall into five 
categories: content, standards and expectations, time, teaching, 
and leadership and fiscal support. Its curriculum recommenda- 
tions, *The Five New Basics," are identical to those advocated 

. by the Committee of Ten in 1893, but its concerns about text- 
book evaluation and quality are considered by many to be long 
overdue. 

• Making the Grade. This report, produced by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, focuses on the. legitimate and essential role of the 
federal government in supporting elementary and secondary 
education. Its task force members included a cross section of 
distinguished educators. The report also emphasizes the need for 
English language skills as the key to educational success and full 
participation in adult society and points out a number of areas in 
which enlightened federal support is vital. 

• Academic Preparation for College. This College Board 
publication is the outgrowth of a multi-year program called 
*Troject EQuality." The purpose of the project was to identify 
the essential competencies and knowledge required of college en-' 
trants. This report reflects consensus views of hundreds of 
academic^pecialists, teachers, guidance counselors and admis- 
sions officers from all parts of the country. It documents in 
some detail seven major competencies neeued for academic suc- 
cess in college an^I describes factual knowledge and under- 
standing needed in six ma>r areas of academic study. A signifi- 
cant message included ir th*? report is that high school diplomas 
are inadequate indicators of ^reparation for college work: Only 
documentation of skills and k.nowledge will suffice. 

• Action for ExceNence. This dynamic report came from a 
distinguished task force of state governors and major corpora- 
tion officers who addressed the relationship between strong 
national economy and the educational support needed to foster 
and sustain it. Organized by the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS), the task force stressed improvements in math, 

^ science and technology, and effective schooUbusiness coopera- 
tion. The report borrows directly from Academic Preparation 
for College in defining an expanded version of **basic skills." 

/^H ' b'\ v'" 
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Although its recommendations are often general and directed at 
state agencies and business leaders, the report does have implica- 
tions for major changes in typical school operations. 

• A Study of High Schools. This major study was headed by 
Theodore R. Sizer, former dean of Harvard University's Graduate 
ate School of Education, and co-sponsored by the f^ational 
Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP). Sizer's 
perspective on needed change in high schools is more **radical" 
than that found in other reports. He draws attention to the 
limiting character of the schools' time-bound structure and pro- 
cedures and the damaging effe^t on curriculum, teaching and 
learning that cqn. result, Sizer's book, Horace's Compromise: 
The Dilemma of the American High School, was published by 
Houghton Mifflin in 1984. Many of the quotes in this publica- 
tion came from a June 1983 article by Sizer in Phi Delta Kappan, 
in which he discussed his recommendations, 

• A Place Called School. Published by McGraw-Hill in 1983, 
this report culminates John I. Goodlad's multi-year **Study of 
Schooling," begun in the mid 1970s and published in a long 
series of technical reports over the past several years. Its many 
recommendations are basea on Goodlad's research in more than 
1,000 classrooms and his long experience in working with 
schools to bring about change. Similar to Sizer's recommenda- 

; tions, Goodlad's reflect deep concern with negative conse- 
quences of age-graded, time-structured instructional systems. 
The Goodlad comments used in this publication have been 
dr^wn from both the ()ook and from his article in the April 1983 
issue of Phi Delta Kappan, 

• Educating Americans for the 21st Century, This thorough, 
well-documented **plan of action for improving mathematics, 
science, and technology education for all American elementary 
and secondary student" was produced for the National Science 
Foundation by the National Science Board Commission on Pre- 
college Education in Mathematics, Science and Technology. Its 
recommendations naturally reflect curriculum, teaching and im- 
provement strategies in those particular areas. The report's 
reasoning about curriculum organization and teacher qualifica- 
tions is sound and can be applied across the board to other 
instructional policies and procedures. 

• High School. This Harper and Row publication was releas- 
ed by the Carnef'e Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching in September 1983, following 30 months of work in 15 
states. Its author, Ernest L. Boyer, the Foundation's president 
and former U.S. Commissioner of Education, stressed change 
that would strengthen teachers and teaching in high schools. 
Like Sizer and Goodlad, Boyer believes that to operate more ef- 
fectively, high schools require clearly defined goals. He feel.s 
those goals should shape curriculum priorities (i.e., a V*core cur- 
riculum"), essential student outcomes, and opportunities for 
teachers to grow professionally. Boyer makes extensive recom- 
mendations concerning the recruitment, training and working 
coiliitions of teachers. He also emphasizes the crucial need to 
efffctivcly teach thinking skills through language arts and 
writing. 

NOTE: Quotes from each of these reports are included among 

operational components from pages II through 21 of this publi- 
cation. 
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g|n considering any or all 
^iof the recommendations 
in these reports, local 
educators and policy mak- 
ers will need a standard or 
standards against which to 
measure both their current 
practices and the sugges- 
tions they will be deliber- 
ating. One important stan- 
dard is the definition of ex- 
cellence which these reports 
imply all districts should try 
to attain. Of course, select- 
ing any single concept or 
definition of excellence 
from those offered in the 
'various reports is risky; 
however, local educators 
will benefit from having one 
to guide their thinking in 
evaluating the reports and 
planning for action. 



A Definition 
off Exfoiionco 



Our definition of excel- 
lence comes from A Nation 
At Risk. We believe it pro- 
vides a realistic challenge to 
every school, educator, and 
student in our country, re- 
gardless of their current 
educational achievements. It 
gives us a framework for 
building a plan of action, 
provided we are willing to 
push our thinking and dedi- 
cation to the limits which 
these reports and recommen- 
dations make possible. In 
addition, it can be fulfilled 
without compromising our 
national commitment to 
equality of opportunity and 
equitable treatment for all 
citizens. 

At the level of the individ- 
ual learner, [excellence] 
means performinK on the 
boundary of Individual 
ability in ways that test and 
push back personal limits. 
(A Nation At ftisk, p. 12). 

This defi. ^n implies 
tl^t excellence in learning 
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may never be achieved or 
demonstrated in a purely 
objective se^e. Excellence 
is not, as some suggest, de- 
fined by a particular score 
on a standardized test nor 
by admission into a "qual- 
ity" university. It is, in- 
stead, a state of mind in 
\yhich the desire to learn 
more and be challenged is 
always present and the will- 
ingness to improve on past 
performances is evident. Se- 
lected research studies over 
the past decade suggest that 
it, is possil: for learners of 
all ranges of ability and 
socio-economic back^jounds 
to exceed typical perform- 
ance norms when consistent- 
ly provided with high quality 
opportunities for learning. 
Given this evidence, this de- 
finition of excellence would 
probably translate into ex- 
cellent student performance 
and achievement scores. 

But excellence in learning 
requires excellence in in- 
struction. There, too, A 
Nation At Risk is particu- 
larly helpful, for it defines 



instructional excellence in 
terms of the school or col- 
lege which 

. . . sets high expectations, 
and goals for aU learners, 
then tries in every way pos- 
sible to help students reach 
them. (A Nation At Risk, 
p. 12) 

If Sizer and Goodlad are 
correct, this definition, re- 
quiring that schools try in 
every way possible to help 
students reach high expecta- 
tions and goals, Represents a 
very serious challenge to our 
educational institutions- 
one that few, if any, are 
currently organized to ac- 
complish. 

Considering their line of 
argument, this definition 
poses the fundamental chal* 
lenge to making excellence 
in student learning either a 
possibility or a reality in our 
schools. That is true largely 
because typical organiza- 
tional forms, instructional 
systems, and credit systems 
usually prevent it. This de- 
finition may also help ex- 
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plain why the Sizer and 
Goodlad reports focus so 
much on tiie need for clearer 
goals, the reoiganization of 
both the curriculi m and the 
instructional delivery sys- 
tem, redefinition of tradi- 
tional teaching roles, and a 
more creative and flexible 
use '^of available human, 
time, and tangible resources. 
Behind their reasoning is 
the realization that excel- 
lence in our schools requires 
that both definitions be put 
together into a single guid- 
ing principle. This we have 
donejn the following inte- 
grated definition of excel- 
lence which is offered for 
your consideration: 

Excellence occurs when the 
instructional system is able 
to provide the individual 
learner with an appropriate 
lev^^l of challenge and a, 
realistic opportunity to suc« 
ceed on a frequent and con- 
tinual basis for each in- 
structional goal in the pro- 
gram. 

There are several things 
about this new definition of 
excellence which encourage 
local educators and policy 
makers to take a fresh view 
of their instructional prac- 
tices. ^ 

1. It focuses attention on 
the achievements of each in- 
dividual learner, not just on 
whole classes or age groups. 

2. It implies that condi- 
tions of both challenge and 
opportunity be focused on 
enhancing student success, 
not on failure or disqualifi- 
cation. 

3. It requires that adjust- 
ments in the content and 
pacing of instruction be 
made frequently in order to 
keep individual students both 
challenged and successful. 

4. It implies that the cur- 
riculum be organized around 
clear and visible goals and 
that instruction be con- 



tinually 'targeted toward 
them, 

5. It requires that wc 
think of instruction as a 
system as well as a process- 
one requiring (he continuous 
integration and coordination 
of important elements 
across classrooms and 
schools. 

When you combine those 
five factors with thinking 
presented in the nine 



reports and the focus of 
much available research and 
pract ice on ef feet i ve in- 
struction, you get a pretty 
complex picture of the 
''state of the art" in in- 
struction loday. Conse- 
quently, having a frame- 
work for organizing all of 
these ideas and the informa- 
tion will make it easier to 
accomplish this definition 
of excellence at the local 



level. 

Weighing all , of these 
issues and needs\ we devel- 
oped a framework made up 
of seven distinct but closely 
interrelated components. Be- 
c a u se t hese se ve n co m - 
ponents are an essential part 
of every school's basic op- 
erations, they exist in one 
form or another in all 
schools. We believe that the 
two keys to major school 



improvements arc: (I) ar- 
ranging the components so 
that they interact with each 
other in a mutally suppor- 
tive and consistent way and 
(2) using each in a way that 
consistently supports this 
general definition of excel- 
lence. Clustering the recom- 
mendations into these seven 
operational components' is 
the first step in organizing 
an effective plan of action. 



1. Goals and Curriculum Priorities 

Goals reflect the purposes of educational endeavor and define 
the targets toward whjch the curriculum is deliberately directed. 
Decisions abojit what to include in the curriculum should be bas- 
ed on what wc want student^ to be like and be able to do when 
they finish any particular phase of their schooling experience. 
Increasingly, educators are discussing the need for **outcome 
goals." 

2« Standards, Expectations, and Requirements 

Standards and requirements determine under what conditions 
students receive "formal credit for their achievements and 
bVconie eligible for passage through and out of the system. How 
they are defined and used determine the "real* * goals of the 
system since they affect student credit, eligibility, opportunity, 
placement, promotion, and graduation. How we $rade and how 
we test are major aspects of these issues. 

3. Instructional Content and Process 

The specifics of what we want students to learn and how we 
help them learri those things are certtral to this component of the 
instructional system. Curriculum brganization and sequencing, 
the methods and means used to teach that curriculum, and the 
learning needs and styles of students are all central aspects of 
••effective instruction.** Improving any one of these litems re- 
quires taking all of the others carefully into account. . 

4. School Organization and Instructional Delivery 

School organi?.ation is determined by how, when, and where 
we group students and assign teachers to work with them. This 
pattern of assignments also determines where, when, and from 
whom" students receive instruction of a given kind. The tradi- 
tional pattern involves grouping students by age and having . 
them work with a specific teacher for ..n entire semester or 
school year. What students learn and when they learn it are 
determined by thk schedule and pattern of arsignmenis, which is 
being referred to increasingly as **instructiohal delivery." 



S« Instructional Time 

Time is both a resource in the delivery of instruction and aa 
organizer of instructional opportunities. The clock, schedule, 
and calendar are major organizers of time and are usually used 
to determine how long, how often, or when students are eligible 
fbr instructional opportunities. The arguments for increasing in- 
structional time must be balanced against ai'guments for 
organizing and using existing time more effectively. 

6» Using Available Resources 

Schools have at their disposal a broad range of resources for 
addressing their priority goals for students. These resources in- 
clude teachers, other staff, volunteers, parents, experts in the 
community, other students, organizations and institutions in the 
commy/iity, new technologies and media, textbooks, other in- 
structional materials, and, of course, the funds necessary to ac- 
quire or provide access to these other resources. Using this broad 
variety of resources creatively may require modifying many 
traditional features of school organization, instructional 
delivery, and staff and student roles. 

7. Staff Roles, Responsibilities, and Rewards 

Staff roles are determined by the responsibilities they are 
assigned. Those responsibilities rire very largely determined by 
the major goals and purposes of the school and by how each of 
the other operational components in this frani^.work is defined. 
At the same time, however, decisions made about staff roles 
strongly affect the nature of these other components. There- 
fore, staff training, evaluation, and professional rewards all de- 
pend on the kind of roles and responsibilities we expect staff to 
assume. 
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Ilsieig the Components As a 



ft|n reviewing the reports 
^-and various summaries 
of the reports, it appears 
that labels used to catego- 
rize recommendations are 
often too broad, static, and, 
at tfmes, unimaginative, to 
be useful in ^developing a 
systematic and effective plan 
of action. Often, recommen- 
dations describing very dif- 
ferent operational features or 
issues are placed in the same 
category— such as ''Curric- 
ulum''— as if the differences 
amortg them or their dyna- 
mic interrelationship could 
be ignored. They cannot. 

Of course, a recommen- 
dation's substance is more 



important than its label. But, 
the categories of recom- 
mendations often reflect a 
great deal about how 
authors and their inter- 
preters view the operations 
and * 'realities'' of school- 
ing. By placing recommen- 
dations in one category or 
another, authors are able to 
affect how readers interpret 
and might use them. This 
publication presents the fore- 
going framework for pre- 
cisely that reason. 

These sdven components 
are used here as a frame- 
work for organizing and then ' 
implementing the recom- 
mendations grouped under 



them. As yoiS develop plans 
of action, think about the 
recommendations in rela- 
tion to those categories. 
Granted, this is but one of 
many possible frami^works 
that could have^been used. 
However, it is responsive to 
the definition of excellence 
offered earlier and provides 
a productive way for deal- 
ing with the most promising 
recommendations in the re- 
ports.' 

First, the framework is 
constructed art)und two fun- 
damental starting points: 

1. Successful action pro- 
ceeds from clear intention, 

2. That intention is reflect- 



ed in the qualities and capa- 
bilities we want students to 
possess as the result of their 
schooling experience* 

Those "outcome goals" 
are not vague ideals but are 
the tangible targets toward 
which curriculum, teacKmg, 
testing, school organiz^^ 
tion, and resource allocation 
are all directed and around 
which standards and expec- 
tatidns are defined. In this 
framework, goals precede' 
and supercede all of the ether 
componentsTOf course,' set- 
ting goals which command 
broad support requires that 
educators look beyond them- 
selves and communicate 
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Criteria for Selecting 
Recemmendations 



[llt^j irst, in selecting recom- 
mendations for this 
publication, we chose fcom 
, the outset tfi focus on issues 
and variables over which 
local school districts had 
major direct control. Se- 
cond, we felt they should de- 
scribe school-based pheno- 
mena directly related to in- 
struction and learning. (Col- 
lege admissions standards 
and teacher training curri- 
cula are examples that fall 
outside of our considera- 
tion, but they may need to 
be addressed politically by 
local districts.) Third, we 
selected from the recom- 
mendations in the nine re- 
ports tuoae which best re- 
id 
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fleeted both the substance 
and sjfirit of what the best 
available research and prac- 
tice suggest is most likely to' 
foster excellence. Fourth, 
because of our desire to be 
succinct, whenever possible 
we avoided lifting similar 
recommendations from dif- 
ferent studies. Consequent- 
ly there is little overJap in 
the recommendations we in- 
cluded. Fifth, we did not in- 
clude recommendations that 
"simply sounded appeal- 
ing," but which lacked a 
convincing rationale for be- 
ing a key factor in enhancing 
excellence. 

What follows, then, is ah 
elaboration of our frame- 



work for pursuing excellence 
at the local leve^ Contained 
within its seven closely in- 
terrelated components are 
88 individual recommenda- 
tions drawn from the nine 
reports. Some are succinct, 
simole statements. Others 
arerong and more complex. 
Recommendations surround- 
ed by quotation marks are 
direct quotes from the docu- 
ment cited. Those without 
quotation marks are para- 
phrases of longer lines of 
argument which we have 
condensed in order to save 
space. < . 

Since the magnitude and 
significance of the individual 
recommendations vary so 



greatly, it is difficult to judge 
whether any one report 
seems to overshadow the 
others in importance. Grant- 
ed, there are 23 separate 
items from Boyer's High 
School, but his report con- 
tains 93. On the other hand, 
n of Sizer's 14 recommen- 
dations survived our selec- 
tion process, as did a great 
number of Cjoodlad\> nighly 
interrelated suggestions. 

While we are tempted t,o 
view these 88 recommenda- 
tions as the essential elements 
oi an integrated whole, we. 
are reluctant to do so for 
two major reasons. First, 
the rationale underlying in- 
dividual recommendations 
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Framework for Action 



openly with the public. 

Second, consistent with 
this line of thinking, local 
school disiricts should de- 
velop standards and expec- 
tations that embody, re- 
flect, and depend on the 
goals they expect students 
To attain. The same is true 
for thw; curriculum. Decisions 
about what to teach, how to 
teach it, and when to teach 
it should depend on what 
we want students to know, 
do, and be capable of ex- 
periencing. Most would 
agree that no part of the 
curriculum is important in 
its own right— it is valuable 
to the extent that it directly 



contributes to what we want 
to help students become. 

Third, how the schooling 
experience for students is 
organized and how and when 
schools provide oppj^rtun- 
ities to learn also depend on 
the factors just mentioned. 
Again, there is little about 
our school organization,' time 
structure, role structure, or 
use of facilities, people, and 
resources that needs to be a 
given way just because it's 
"school." The seven com- 
ponents in our framework 
encourage districts to lopk 
at how they organize staff 
and students for instruc- 
tional delivery. They also 





vary considerably. Second, 
the 88, as stated, do not in- 
clude all of the variables that 
would heed to be addressed 
ip designing a set of ''ideaP* 
instructional models. The 
recommendations alone just 
don't tell the whole story. 
That is why we believe they 
must be considered in light 
of the broader issues, ques- 
tions, and cautions we raise 
ir. dealing with each com- 
ponent. In fact, vye hope 
these questions, implications;^ 
and cautions stimulate ai 
least as much serious think- 
ing and discussion as the rec- 
ommendations themselves, 
since they raise .serious is- 
sues not treated adequately 
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in many of the reports. 

Taken together, then, we / 
are confident that this ex- 
pdiided framework and con- . 
dc ^sed set of recommenda- 
tions pi^vide local educators 
with a more coherent and 
workable guide for action 
than can be found in any 
single repcfrt or set of re- 
ports. 

Some of what is present- 
ed will undoubtedly require 
local educators to look be- 
yond the familiar in dealing 
\vi^h school improvement, 
but that is to bo expected. 
None of the recommenda- 
tions requires action that is 
not already under way in at 
least some schools. 



encourag.e schools to exam- 
ine how they use their time 
and resources and how they 
define staff roles and re- 
sponsibilities in order to best 
accomplish their goals. 

Fourth, the framework 
encourages districts to ap- 
preciate the close interrela- 
tionship of these seven fac- 
tors. Decisions about staff 
rol^s affect decisions about 
school structure; decisions 
about structure affect deci- 
sions about instructional de- 
livery; decisions about in- 
structionaF delivery affect 
decisions about instructional 
time; and decisions about 
instructional time affect de-. 



cisions about standards, 
eligibility, and opportunity 
...and vice versa. Although 
each component can be un- 
derstood in isolation from 
the others, 'they are difficult 
to separate in practice. 
Change in any one compo- 
nent may affect the character 
and impact of several others, 
just as Refusing to change 
any one df them could pre- 
'vent change iri those we do 
wish to alter. Therefore, we 
believe that unde»*standing 
these interrelationships is a 
key to planning successful 
change. ^ 



Coals and 

CiifYiculuin 

Privities 



the Hey Issues 

Most of the reports are 
critical of what can be de- 
cribed as the schools' lack 
of instructional focus and 
philosophical coherence. 
Consequently; almost all of 
them advocate some form of 
"core curriculum" |or all 
students. However, having a 
curriculum is not enough. 
What is really essential is 
clarity and broad commit- 
ment regarding the. purposes 
and goals which shouldi be 
in place to guide curriculum 
decisions and development. 

Here are some key ques- 
tions to ask in addressing 
your district's goals and 
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curriculum priorities: 

• What are the/compet 
encies, capaciti^and qual- 
ities that we want all of our 
young people to have as put- 
comes of their schooling ex- 
perience? 

• Are we willing to state 
them as explicit goals? If so, 
what are they? 

• What are the instruc- 
tional, developmental, and 
social experiences students 
will need to have in order 
for them to attain these 
goals? 

• Are we willing to use 
these goals and experiences 
as the basis for flesigning 
our ''curriculum"? 

• How will our current 
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subject structure be affect- 
ed if we design "curricu- 
lum" around these goals? 

• How do we exploit the 
rich diversity of individual 
student ability "in ways that 
test and push back personal 
Jimits" while simultaneous- 
ly focusing on a "core cur- 
riculum"? 

The Need Fer 
fmtcemeCeals 

, 1. **States should articu- 
late clearly the full range of 
goals for schooling that have 
emerged over time and on 
which there now appears to 
be substantial agreement.'* 
(Goodlad, PDKJ 

2. **Eve<S^ high school 
should establish clearly stat- 
ed goals— purppses that are 
widely shared by teachers, 
students, administrators and 
parents." (Boyer, High 
School.) ^ 

3. **In most high schools, 
a shorter, simpler, better- 
defined list of goals is neces- 
sary; this will involve shelv- 
ing the long-standing claims 
of certain subject areas." 
(Sizer, PDK.) 



The Essential 
Outoeme tteals 

1. *To achieve the desir- 
ed quality of democratic 
education, a one track sys- 
tem of public schooling for 
twelve years must aim di- 



rectly at three main objec- 
tives . . . personal growth or 
self-improvement— mental, 
moral, and spiritual ... the 
individual's role as an en- 
franchised citizen of this re- 
public ... the adult's need 
to earn a living in one or 
another occupation . . . 
These will be accomplish- 
ed (1) by the acquisition of 
information and organized 
knowledge; (2) by the devel- 
opment of intellectual skills; 
(3) by the enlargement of 
the understanding." (Adler, 
Paideia.) 

2. **A central goal of 
schooling is for students to 
be able to teach themselves 
and wish to do so . . . High- 
ei -order i.iinking skills- 
reasoning, imagining, anal- 
yzing, synthesizing— are the 
core of senior high school 
work . . ." (Sizer, PDK.) 

3. *The most important 
objective of elementary and 
secondary education in the 
United States is the devel- 
opment of literacy in the 
English language." (Making 
ifie Grade.) 

4. *Tirst, we must up- 
grade considerably our de- 
flnitiorf of basic skills ... (to 
include nine major compe- 
tencies which are specified in 
detail in the appendix of the 
report) . . . reading compe- 
tencies, writing competen- 
cies, speaking and listening 
competencies, mathematical 
competencies, scientific com- 
petencies, reasoning compe- 
tencies, basic employment 
competencies, economic 
competencies, and computer 
literacy competencies.*' 
(Action for Excellence.) 

5. **School goals should 
focus on the mastery of lan- 
guage, on a common core 
of learning, on preparation 



for work and further educa- 
tion, and on community 
and civic service." (Boyer, 
High School.) 

Translating 
aeals inte 
Curriculum 
Prierities 



1. 'There should be ex- 
tensive dialogue at the dis- 
trict and building levels re- 
garding the meaning of these 
goals, the relative emphases 
to be placed on each in light 
of local conditions, and the 
means of fulfilling them . . . 
Unless each department con- 
siders the whole range of 
goals of schooling, only 
those goals within the narrow 
subject-matter specialization 
will'be promoted in its^pro- 
gram— and the same will be 
true of every department of 
an entire school." (Goodlad, 
PDK.) 

2. ''Sorting out what stu- 
dents require inescapably 
uncovers the inadequacy of 
traditional interpretations 
of subjects of study . . . The 
core academic structure of 
high school, legitimized by 
the Committee of Ten in 
1893, maintains a ferocious 
hold on our thinking." 
(Sizer, PDKJ 

3. "Learning outcomes... 
are achieved most readily 
through a carefully designed 
sequence of courses that 
builds progressively on stu- 
dent skills, concepts, and 
factual knowledge . . . 
Making place for newly im- 
portant topics may involve 
shifting the traditional em- 
phasis in the . . . curricu- 
lum.** (Academic Prepara- 
tion for College.) 



Implicatiens 

• Several authors warn 
that our current subject 
structure is restrictive and 
has a strangle hold on our 
achieving our priority goals. 

• Goals need to drive cur- 
riculum development, rather 
than the reverse. 

• The major competen- 
cies can and should be de- 
veloped in all courses of 
study, regardless of subject 
content. 

• We have to know what 
we want to accomplish be- 
fore we start teaching any- 
thing. 

• We will have to make 
tough curriculum choices, 
but we cannot allow the 
curriculum to become ^nar- 
row and parochial. 



Cautiens 



Instructional goals cannot 
exist independently of grad- 
uation/certification require- 
ments. If such requirements 
are inconsistent with the 
goals, experience tells us 
that the requirements will 
take precedence. Our major 
goals must detecmine our 
diploma standards, rather 
than the reverse— which is 
often the case now.^ 

In addition, there is a sub- 
stantial bias in some of these 
reports toward learning out- 
comes and curriculum prior- 
ities which favor. math, sci- 
ence, and other purely aca- 
demic subjects. Little for- 
mal attention is given to the 
fine and performing arts, 
which may be short-sighted 
and damaging to the aspira- 
tions and talents of many 
students. 
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Standard S9 
Exp^dctations, and 
Requirements 
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The Key Issues 



the way standards, expecta- 
tions, and requirements are 
used in your district: 

• Do our performance 
standards match our out- 



Almost ail of the reports 
urge schools to adopt high 

performance standards, high pome goals? 

achievement expectations, • What should be the basis 

and rigorous course require- of eligibility for progress 

ments for students. They t^irbugh the curriculum? 

assume that each is a key to • Should tests and stan- 

increasing learning, and dards be used to disqualify 



they often equate all three. 
We suggest, however, that 
each is basically different 
from the others. 
Adding course require 



students from progressing 
through the curriculum? 

• Should credit, promo- 
tion, and/or diplomas be 
awarded whenever clearly 



remediation program should 
be provided for students 
who are deficient in the use 
of English." (Boyer, High 
School.) 

3. "Students entering" high 
school unable to read, write, 
and cipher adequately will 
have to concentrate exclu- 
sively on these subjects." 
(Sizer, PDK.) 

f^erfermance 
Expectatiens 



ments and raising perform- defined performance stan 

ance standards are not the dards are reached? 

same thing. Requirenfents * • How can we raise sian- 

determine what must be dards without increasing the 

"taken" and "passed" in failure rate? 
order to qualify for certain 

courses or for graduation, C,ni(fjlt" 

but they do not determine ' 

the actual levels of perform Htn orsHHt'SH.aiHHis 



Prerequisites 
f er High Scheoi 
Study 



ance that must be demon- 
strated. While standards are 
also used to determine pro- 
gress in the "system, they 
define the actual perform- 
ance levels whi^h determine^ 

success and failure, qualifi- " 

cation and disqualification, 1. "Elementary school 
eligibility and ineligibility, should build on the, remark- 
To raise performance htak- ^^'^ language skiJIs a child 
dards without improving has already acquired. In the 
student opportunities foK3*y grades, students should 
reaching them will probably to read and cDmpre- 

increase the number ol^ fail- ^^"^ the main ideas in writ- 
ures and may discourage^ ^"tc standard 

many from trying. The rela- Eng''sh sentences and pre- 
tionship among standards, sent their ideas orally." 
learning opportunities, and ^ (BoV^r. /^'^^ School.) 
goals must be made clear. ' 2. "Th*. English profi- 
ciency of all students should 
be formally assessed before 

they go to high school. A 

Here are some key ques- pre-Iiigh summer term and 
tions to ask in addressing an intensive freshman year 
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Key auestiens 



1. "Students learn best 
when excellence is expected 
of them and when they are 
encouraged to achieve it. 
They need incentives and 
stimulation to learning." 
(Academic Prepargtion for 
College.)' 

2. "For classroom instruc- 
tion to be effective, expecta- 
tions should be high, stan- 
dards clear, evaluation fair, 
and students should be held 
accountable for their work." 
(Boyer, High School.) 

3. "We recommend that 
the states and local school 
systems establish firm, ex- 
plicit, and demanding re- 
quirements concerning . . . 
homework, grades, and 
other essentials of effective 
schooling, and that parents 
be c -.listed in the education 
process in ways that are not 
now sufficiently widespread. 
We have in mind "con- 
tracts" between parents, 
students, and schools to im- 
prove student performance." 
(Action for Excellence.) 

4. "Each state and local 
school system should im- 
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prove its programs for iden- 
tifying and educating handi- 
capped children, specifically 
including them in its goals 
of education for jobs and 
economic growth." (Action 
for Excellence.) 

Attendance 
Expectatiens 

1. "We recommend that 
the states and local school 
systems establish firm, ex- 
plicit, and demanding re- 
quirements concerning . . . 
discipline, attendance, and 
other essentials of effective 
schooling ..." (Action for 
Excellence.) 

2. "We recommend that 
^ach state and local school 
system— indeed, the princi- 
pals, teachers and parents in 
each school— launch an 
energetic program to reduce 
absenteeism. We recommend 
further that each state and 
local community also <-s- 
tablish broadly-based com- 
munity programs to solve 
the dropout problem . . . 
Merely stiffening attendance 
requirements is not enough: 
efforts to deal with absen- 
teeism and the dropout prob- 
lem must also include re- 
vitalizing course materials 
and making educational 
schedules flexible enough to, 
accommodate students who 
have special problems."' 
(Action for Excellence.) 

3. "Every high school dis- 
trict, working with a com- 
munity college, should have 
a reentry school arrangement 
to permit dropouts to return 
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to school part time or full 
time or to engage in inde- 
pendem study to complei** 
their education." (Boyer, 
High School J 

Bases off 
Credit, 

Prometien, and 
araduatlon 

1. ^'We recommend that 
fair and effective programs 
be established to monitor 
student progress through 
periodic testing of general 
achievement and specific 
skills, localise the purpose 
of such^iest/ing should be to 
identi^:|problems and defi- 

promptly, every 
system should link 
Kesting program to a care- 
illy designed program of 
remediation and enrichment 
for students who need special 
help. We recommend, more- 
over, that the practice of 
••social'* or chronological 
promotions be abolished; 
promotion from grade to 
grade should be baled Oir 
mastery, not age.** (Action 
for Excellence.) 

2. Grades should be indi- 
cators of academic achieve- 
ment so they can be relied 
on as evidence of a student*s 
readiness for further study.** 
(A Nation At Risk J 

3. "Until mastery of sub- 
ject matter determines 
whether or not a diploma 
is granted, students will 
see minimal incentives for 
achieving such mastery. 
There must be some kind of 
culminating examination or 
other exhibition of mastery 
to place the emphasis of 
schooling squarely on learn- 
ing." (Si zer, PDA^.y 

4. 'The number of requir- 
ed courses in the core curri- 
culum should be expanded 
from one-half to two-thirds 
of the total units required 
for high school graduation/' 
'Hnv^r, High School) 
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!s»pl»^cations 

• Several authors agree 
that haviny students begin 
high school instruction with- 
out the necessary prerequi- 
sites is futile. They must be 
given those essentials to 
ease the transition. 

• H ih expectations 
generally stimulate success; 
high standards alone may^ 
discourage or prevent it. 

• Clear expectations and 
standards provide targets 
for success. Students who 
reach those targets should 
be given full recognition 
and credit. 

• Our current credit and 
promotion systems are too 
closely tied to time. 

• Eligibility should be kept 
open for any students mak- 
ing progress toward core 
program goals. 

• Equal opportunity and 
the special needs of students 
must be a primary consider- 
ation in determining the use 
of performance standards. 



Instructional 
Content and 



Cau|ions 



None of the reports deals 
adequately with the evalua- 
tion/certification/eligibility 
issues in schools. It is one 
thing to raise standards; it is 
another do develop clear 
criteria for those standards 
which match learning goals. 
High schools, in particular, 
structure credit and eligibiU 
ity systems around time. For 
example, Carnegie Units, 
measures of seat time, con- 
tinue to determine the basis 
of graduation and diplomas. 
Courses are defined by time 
spent (i.e., semester hours) 
rather than by goals reached. 
Consequently, diploma re- 
quirements which are stated 
in terms of courses com- 
pleted rather than outcomes 
reached may have little bear- 
ing on the actual learning 
achievements of students. 



The Kay Issues 

Virtually all of the re- 
ports agree that schools 
need to teach more of what 
is important, and weed out 
what is unnecessary. They 
also agree that the methods 
and tools of instruction need 
to be improved to match 
what needs to be learned. 
Districts must make curri- 
culum choices consistent 
with their outcome goals 
and learning priorities. This 
may mean that many learn- 
ing materials now available 
are no longer suitable for 
what the district*s teachers 
need to accomplish with 
their students. It will also 
mean that elementary and 
secondary curricula, must 
have a much closer connec- 
tion to each other and allow 
students in one setting to 
study curricula typically of- 
fered in the other if their 
learning needs warrant it. 

Key Ouestiens 

Here are some key ques- 
tions to ask in addressing 
the types of instructional 
content and processes avail- 
able to students in your dis** 
trict: 

• How do we know that^ 
we are structuring, sequenc- 
ing, and teaching the com- 
ponents of the curriculum 
in the most effective way? 

• What can we do to im- 
prove instruction so that 
conceptual/thinking abilities 
can be. taught in combina- 
tion with skills and facts? 

• What changes in meth- 
ods and tools will bring 
about more active participa- 
tion by students in the learn- 
ing process? 



• Do we need to improve 
textbook selection proce- 
dures or supplement text- 
books with many more tar- 
geted resource materials? 

• How can we be sure that 
our elementary curriculum is 

'an adequate stepping stone 
to high school and that high 
school isn*t more of the same 
or a repeat of much elemen- 
tary work? 

Curriculum 
erganizatien 

1. **Top priority must be 
placed on providing increas- 
ed and more effective in- 
struction in mathematics, 
science, and technology in 
grades K-6." (National Sci- 
ence Board Commission.) / 

2. ''Where nonessential^^' 
and peripheral courses have 
invaded the curriculum, 
school systems must have 
the courage to put new em- 
phasis on core academic 
subjects and must devote 
more time to them. Students 
should be introduced earlier 
to such critical subjects as 
science, and they should 
spend more time exploring 
them.'* (Action for Excel- 
lence.) 

3. "Mathematics instruc- 
tion at the elementary level 
should be designed to pro- 
duce the following out- 
comes: comprehensive un- 
derstanding of and facility 
with one-digit number facts, 
place values, decimals, per- 
centages and exponential 
notations; skill in informal 
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Process 
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mental afithmetic, estima- 
/ tion and approximation; 
^/ability to use calculators 
and computers selectively; 
basic' understanding of ele- 
mentary data analysis, sim- 
ple statistics and probability, 
and fractions; ability to use 
some algebraic symbolism 
and techniques; and thor- 
ough understanding of arith- 
metic operations and knowl- 
edge of when each should 
be used." (National Science 
Board Commission.) 

4. "Some components in 
the traditional secondary 
school mathematics curricu- 
lum have little importance 
in the light of new techno- 
logies. The current sequence 
which isolates geometry in a 

year-long course, rather 

than integrating aspects of 
geometry over several years 
with, vither mathematics 
- courses, must be seriously 
challenged . . . Other com- 
ponents can be streamlined, 
leaving room for important 
new topics." (National Sci- 
ence Board Commission.) 

5. "Highlights of the 
core curriculum are . . . lit- 
erature. United States his- 

tory, western civili^^aition, 
non-western civijization, sci- 
ence and the natural world, 
mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, the arts, civics, tech- 
nology, health, and work." 
(Boyer, High School.) 

Instructional 
Tools and 
HotoHols 

1. "New instructional 
materials should reflect th« 
most current applications of 
technology in appropriate 
curriculum areas, th^ best 
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scholarship in each disci- 
pline, and research in learn- 
ing and teaching." (A Na- 
tion A! Risk.) 

2. "Textbooks seldom 
communicate to students 
the richness and excitement 
of original works. The class- 
room use of primary source 
materials should be expand- 
ed." (Boyer, H^gh School.) 

3. "In considering text- 
books for adoption. States 
and school districts should: 

(a) evaluate texts and other 
materials on their ability to 
present rigorpus and chal- 
lenging material clearly; and 

(b) require publishers to 
furnish evaluation data on 
the material's effectiveness." 
(A Nation At Risk_±_ 

4. "New science curricula 
that incorporate appropri- 
ate scientific and technical 
knowledge and are oriented 
toward practical issues are 
needed. They also will pro- 
vide an excellent way of 
fostering traditional basic 
skills." (National Stience 
Board Commission.) 

5. "No school should buy 
computers, or any other ex- 

-pensive ^iece of hardware, 
until key questions have 
been ask sd— and answered. 
Why is this purchase being 
made? What educational 
objectives will be served? Is 
available software as good 
as the equipment? Which 
students vill use the new 
equipment, when, and why?" 
(Boyer, High School.) 

6. "In purchasing com- 
puters, schools should base 
their decisions not only on 
the quality of the equipment, 
but also on the quality of 
the instructional material 
available." (Boyer, High 
School.) 



Appropriato 
Instructional 
Nothods 

1 . Teachers should engage 
students mote actively in 
learning by applying methods 
appropriate to each part of 
th^e core Curriculum: using 
didactic instruction, lectures 
and responses, and text- 
books and other aids to en- 
hance student acquisition of 
organized knowledge; using 
coaching, exercises, and 
supervised practice to en- 
hance intellectual skills; and ; 
using Socratic questioning/ 
and active participation to 
enlarge student understanj^- 
ing of ideas and valu^^. 
(Paraphased from Adjer, 
Paideia.) 

2. "Teachers shoulc? use 
a variety of teaching styles- 
lecturing to transmit 'infor- 
mation, coaching to ieach a 
skill and Socratic question- 
ing to enlarge nnd^rstand- 
ing. But there sl^ould be 
particular emphasis on the 
active participatiqin of the 
student." (Boyer, High 
School.) jl 

3. Teachers should be bet- 
ter able to teach in different 
ways for different purposes; 
vary the medium and student 
groupings, ^^c; diagnose 
student probljems; give clear 
instructions^.' give positive, 
helpful feedback; use time 
erficiently; provide personal 
attention to students; get 
and keep ^fitudents engaged; 
and teach/jhigher-order skills. 
Applying Mastery Learning 
principle.^ to these tasks 
would 6hhance their effec- 
tiveness. (Haraphrased from 
Goodl{td, A Place Called 
Scho6i) 

4. ^Students will achieve 
these learning outcomes 
(specified in detail in the 
Academic Preparation for 
College report) when in- 
struction is keyed to the 
stages of their intellectual 



development . " (A cadetnic 
Preparation for College.) 

InepNcations 

• Mu(?h needs to be done 
to strenigthen and reorganize 
mathejtiatics and science in- 
struction in the elementary 
grades. 

•/'tough choices may have 
to be made in modifying or 
deleting elements of the cur- 
rent curriculum. 

• We cannot rely on exist- 
y^ng textbooks alone to do 
/ the job. 

• Teaching skills need to 
be enhanced. 

• Computers are useful, 
but don't count on them 
alone to solve your instruc- 
tional problems. 

• Teaching must be^keyed 
to what the students can do 
and the kinds of outcomes 
we want them to accomplish. 

Cautions 

Because of the heavy con- 
cern in several reports with 
math/science deficiencies, 
the reports as a wholf con- 
tain better examples or cur- 
riculum goals and content 
in those areas than in other 
subjects. Nonetheless, those 
other areas also deserve 
equally tough scrutiny by 
local districts. Also, if So- 
cratic questioning and active 
participation are, in fact, 
keys to students acquiring 
thinking and analysis skills, 
districts would probably be 
better off investing in sus- 
tained staff development in 
those areas rather than in 
simply purchasing textbooks 
that may not be sufficient 
for enhancing either teach- 
ing skills or student capaci- 
ties. The strong emphasis in 
these reports on enhancing 
teacher subject matter knowl- 
edge needs to be accom- 
panied by an equally strong 
emphasis on strengthening 
teacher instructional skills. 
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School Organization and 
Instructional Belivery 



f h» Key Issys 

School organization refers 
to the ways teachers and 
students are assigned to work 
together to accomplish the 
instructional goals of the 
program. These assignment 
patterns— such as tracking, 
age-grading, course sched- 
ules, and class periods— de- 
termine how long, how 
often, and when particular 
• groups of students work with 
particular teachers on par- 
ticular learning goals or 
components of the curricu- 
lum. In effect, those assign- 
ment patterns determine the 
eligibility and opportunity 
conditions for instructional 
delivery and student learn- 
ing which occur within in- 
dividual schools and across 
levels of schooling (such as 
primary, middle school, and 
high school). Usually these 
assignment patterns are pre- 
determined by the calendar 



and the schedule and regu- 
lated on a daily basis by the 
clock. The major concern 
of some authors is whether 
these assignment patterns 
unnecessarily inhibit instruc- 
tional flexibility and re- 
sponsiveness. If so, they 
may be aiding administrative 
efficiency but not fostering 
instructional effectiveness. 

Several reports say little if 
anything about these issues. 
Others point out how school 
organization can affect in- 
structional delivery, eligibi- 
lity conditions, teacher role 
responsibilities, and student 
learning. 

Here are some key ques- 
tions to ask about school 
organization and instruc- 
tional delivery in your dis- 
trict: 

• How can school organ- 
ization be made more flexi- 
ble to meet the day to day 
learning needs of students? 

• What could be done to 



change grouping arrange- , 
ments or patterns of student/ 
teacher assignments to en- 
hance student learning suc- 
cess and progress through 
the program? 

• Can instruction be de- 
livered via skill groups rather 
than age groups? 

• What can be done to re- 
duce the often excessiye time 
structuring of schools? 

^ Should promotion deci- 
sions be made at times other 
than the end of the semester 
or school year? 

School 
Structuro 

1. Local schools should 
organize themselves into rela- 
tively autonomous four-year 
multi-grade units consisting 
of teams of teachers respon- 
sible for not more than 100 
students at the elementary 



level and 160 students at the 
secondary level. Each team 
would be responsible for its 
own rooms and cohort of 
youngsters, share common 
facilities such as the library 
and gymnasium, and be led 
by a head teacher with ad- 
vanced training and special 
responsibilities. Youngsters 
would progress through 
three four-year phases of 
schooling, beginning at age 
four. At ages 16-18 they 
would engage in service and 
work study programs in 
preparation for college or 
the labor market. This teach- 
er teaming structure reduces, 
teacher isolation, enhances 
professional communication 
and advancement, utilizes 
instructional time and re-> 
sources more effectively, and 
opens the possibility of peer 
teaching arrangements which 
research shows to be of con- 
siderable benefit to students 
on a variety of dimensions. 



Instructional Time 



Tho Hoy issMos 

There is arf almost univer- 
sal appeal in these reports 
for more time for instruction 
(i.e., longer school days, 
weeks, and years). This ap- 
peal is directly related to the 
desire for higher levels o^^ 
achievement overall and for 
more attention to coi^ sub- 
ject areas (e.g., math and 
science) that are too often 
neglected in elementary 
schools. The key issue is 
wh^jiher we need to add 
more total time to schooling 
in order to have more time 
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for instruction or whether 
we need to organize and use 
the time we have more ef- 
fectively. Research shows 
overwhelmingly that large 
amounts of available class- 
room time are not used for 
instruction, and that care- 
fully used time has major 
benefits. Note also that time 
availability and time use are 
both closely related to the 
instructional delivery issues 
discussed in the previous 
section. 

Here are some key ques- 
tions to ask about the need 
for more instructional time 



in your district: 

• What can be done to 
match the amount of time 
available with the particular 
learning needs of students 
on a day to day basis? 

• How can blocks of time 
be structured during the day 
or week to be more consis- 
tent with the time require- 
ments of certain kinds of 
learnmg activities? 

• If the school day or year 
were extended, what would 
be the best way to use that 
additional time? 

• Is there an upper limit 
to how many minutes per 



hour or hours per day we 
can realistically expect teach- 
ers and students to be able 
to concentrate? 

• Is wi^en we teach some- 
thing (i.e., timing) more im- 
portant than how long we 
sp.end on it? 



Restructuring 

Instructional 

Time 



1. 'The frenetic quality 
of many, high schools needs 
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(Paraphrased from Goodlad, 
A Place Called SchoolJ 

2. *The last two years of 
high school should be con- 
sidered a 'transition school,' 
a program in which about 
half the time is devoted to 
•elective clusters."' (Boyer, 
High School.) 

Opportunitr 
and 

1. ''Age-grading must 
cease, and students must be 
allowed to progress at their 
own rates. Adult attitudes 
about 'where a student 
should be' will also have to 
change; the assumption must 
always be that mastery is not 
only possible but expected," 
(Sizer, PDK.) 

2. "The school program 
chould offer a single track 
for all students, one that in- 
cludes a strong grounding in 
the basic tools of education 
and 9 study of the core cur- 
riculum. While the first two 
yegrs would be devoted al- 
most exclusively to the com- 
mon core, a portion of this 
work would continue into 
the third or fourth year." 



(Boyer, High School.) 

3. Schools should elimi- 
nate tracking. All students 
should take the same three 
part core curriculum focus- 
ing on acquisition of knowl- 
edge, development of intel- 
lectual skills, and expanded 
understanding of ideas and 
values. (Paraphrased from 
Adier, PaideiaJ 

4. "Placement and group- 
ing of students as well as 
promotion and graduation 
policies should be guided by 
the academic progress of stu- 
dents and their instructional 
needs, rather than by rigid 
adherence to age." (A Na- 
tion At Risk.) 

5. "Every high school 
should offer special arrange- 
ments for gifted students- 
credit by examination, inde- 
pendent study, and accelerat- 
ed programs/' (Boyer, High 
School.) 

6. "Every high school in 
the nation should offer a 
'university in the school' 
program and a variety of 
other arrangements— credit 
by examination, early ad- 
mission, and advance place- 
ment—to permit able stu- 
dents to accelerate iheir aca- 



demic programs." (Boyer, 
High School.) 

7. "School districts and 
community colleges should 
cooperate in providing ap- 
propriate opportunities for 
students whose mathematics 
and/or science preparation 
is adequate to allow them to 
take the next steps in their 
education." (National Sci- 
ence Board Commission.) 

Implications 

• Grouping arrangements 
that create barriers to in- 
structional opportunity must 
be removed. 

• We need flexible group- 
ing and assignment arrange- 
ments in order to give stu- 
dents instruction when they 
can best benefit from it. 

• Existing differences in 
students' total programs 
and achievements can be re- 
duced by adding flexibility 
to the scheduling and length 
of "courses" and the timing 
and frequency of "final" 
examinations. 

• Promotion or gradua- 
tion could occur at different 
times during a given year 
for different students. 

• The sharp distinctions 



among grade levels, levels 
of schooling, and schools 
and colleges should all be 
reduced. 

Cautions 

We are historically and 
culturally conditioned to de- 
fining and describing both 
schools and students in age- 
grade terms. Those "time- 
based" labels, such as first 
grade, second grade, and 
third grade, also describe 
and define our elementary 
textbooks, our expectations 
for student progress, our 
scheduling of course offer- 
ings, and our standardized 
test performance norms. As 
a whole, the recommenda- 
tions in this section are ask- ' 
ing us to reorganize schools 
and instructional delivery 
around student perform- 
ance levels instead of age or 
**ability"— levels which 
change on a frequent basis 
as students learn and grow. 
Since these changes will be 
difficult to make, despite 
their merits, educators will 
have to be unyielding in their 
commitment to employ ac- 
tion strategies that lead to 
improvements in this area. 



to be eased, the pace slowed 
and larger blocks of time 
made available for the kind 
of dialectical teaching that 
is a necessary part of help- 
ing adolescents learn to think 
clearly and constructively." 
(Sizer, PDK.) 

2« 'The class schedule 
should be more flexibly 
arranged to permit laiger 
blocks of instructional time, 
especially in courses such as 
a laboratory science, foreign 
language, and creative writ- 
ing." (Boyer, High School.) 

3. **Using the existing 
school year and existing 
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school day to the fullest must 
be emphasized. But the 
states and local school sys- 
tems should also consider 
lengthening the school year 
and the school day and ex- 
tending teachers' contracts. 
Learning time should be in- 
creased, moreover, by es- 
tablishing a wider range of 
learning opportunities be- 
yond the normal school day 
and school year: summer in- 
stitutes and after-school en- 
richment programs sponsor- 
ed by business people, for 
example." (Action for Ex- 
cellence.) 




4. ''Considerably more 
time should be devoted to 
the study of mathematics, 
science and technology 
throughout the elementary 
and secondary grades. Con- 
sequently, the school day, 
week and/or year must be 
substantially lengthened." 
^ (National Science Board 
Commission.) 

5. Schools should aim for 
the following time distribu- 
tions in the allocation of 
student instructional time: 
\%% devoted to literature 
and language, 18^o devoted 
to math and science, 15^o 
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devoted to social studies and 
society, 15*7o devoted to the 
arts, 15% devoted to voc-ed/ 
career preparation and 10% 
individual choice. (Para- 
phrased from Goodlad, A 
Place Called School.) 



Using 

Available f ima 



1 . "The time available for 
learning should be expand- 
ed through better classroom 
management and organiza- 
tion of the school day. If 
necessary, additional time 
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Instructional Time (Cont.) 

should be found to meet the 
special needs of slow learn- 
ers, the gifted, and others 
who need more instructional 
diversity than can be accom- 
modated during a conven> 
tional school day or year." 
M Nation At Risk.) 

2. ^instruction in effec- 
tive study and work skills, 
which are essential if school 
and independent time is to be 
used efficiently, should be 
introduced in the early grades 
and continued throughout 
the student's schooling." 
fA Nation At Risk J 



. 3. ''Class size mu.^t be 
limited. Teachers must be 
freed from trivial demands 
and allowed to teach. Schools 
should examine each school 
year, especially the twelfth 
grade year, to ensure that 
time is not wasted. And ex- 
isting learning time should 
be made more effective in 
other ways as well, through 
the use of student 'mentors,' 
for example, through the use 
of high quality and up to 
date textbooks and through 
the use of technologies in 
education—computers, film 
and videotape, for example 



—in ways that extend the 
reach of teachers." (A Na- 
tion At Risk J 

4. Instructionally, fewer 
well-used hours may be 
more effective than more 
hours using sterile instruc- 
tional methods. (Paraphras- 
ed from Goodlad, A Place 
Called SchooL) 

5. Schools should formal- 
ly audit the amount of class- 
room time actually used for 
instruction, "i ^^chers should 
aim to use 25 hours per week 
effectively. (Paraphrased 
from Goodlad, A Place 
Called SchooL) 



Implications 

• The typical daily sche- 
dule of uniform class periods 
is a questionable use of 
time. 

• Time use, how we or- 
ganize instruction, and how 
we teach are intimately re- 
lated. 

• Instructional priorities \ 
need to determine schedul- 
ing and assignments, not 
the clock or the calendar. 

• Since the time needed 
foi given students to master 
an assignment will vary. 



The Key Issues 

Several of these reports 
made impassioned pleas to 
local, state, and federal 
policy makers for dramati- 
cally increased financial 
support for the schools. Such 
.increases will be absolutely 
necessary in order to imple- 
ment many of their major 
recommendations. But the 
reports also contain valu- 
able suggestions for using 
resources already at hand in 
ways that can lead directly 
to increased student learn- 
ing. Many districts are al- 
ready implemei\ting many of 
the recommendations listed 
below, but others are not. 
To do so requires a willing- 
ness to look inside and out- 
side the four walls of the 
school to supplerrient teacher 
efforts. 

Here are some key ques- 
tions to ask in addressing 
resource issues in your dis- 
trict: 

• Can learning settings 
outside the school be culti- 
vated for instructional pur- 
poses? 

• What arrangements can 
be made to use members of 
the community to share their 
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Acquiring and 



expertise in or outside the 
school on a regular basis? 

• How can we use stu- 
dents to assist or teach other 
students on a regular basis? 

• What can be done to 
make parents active partners 
in the instructional program, 
both in the school and at 
home? 

• What instructional sup- 
port can the advanced elec- 
tronic technologies provide 
as well as or better than 
teachers or textbooks? 

• How can we assure 
equality of opporturfity for 
all students, no matter 
where they live or their 
socio-economic conditions? 



External 
Settings and 
Partnerships 

1. *The way to connect 
the world of school and the 
world outside of school is to 
make thoughtful use of the 
latter bear usefully on the 
former. If a high school 
diploma is awarded as a vali- 
dation of a student's mas- 
tery, then how that learning 



is mastered is not very im- 
portant. It could be learned 
at home or on the job as 
well as in class.'* (Sizer, 
PDK.) 

2. **Small high schools 
should expand their educa- 
tion offerings by using off- 
campus sites or mobile class- 
rooms or part-time profes- 
sionals to provide a richer 
education for all students.** 
(Boyer, High SchooL) 

3. **. . . High schools 
should also establish con- 
nections with learning places 
beyond the schools— such 
as libraries, museums, art 
galleries, colleges and indus- 
trial laboratories ** (Boyer, 
High SchooL) 

4. **. . . the Commission 
strongly recommends that 
local school boards foster 
partnerships between the 
school board, school ad- 
ministrators, local officials, 
business and industry, labor 
leaders and parents in order 
to facilitate constructive 
change. They should en- 
courage business and other 
institutions not primarily 
involved in education to be- 
come active participants and 
lend fiscal, political and 
other support to the local 
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education system. They 
should help to further plans 
for improving educational 
offerings that stress mathe- 
matics, science and techno- 
logy, rigorous curricula, 
and high standards of stu-. 
dent and teacher commit- 
ment and performance. They 
should encourage parental 
involvement in all these ef- 
fort^ ..." (National Science 
Board Commission,) 

5. **We recommend also 
that governors, legislators, 
chief state school officers, 
state and local boards of 
education and leaders in 
higher education establish 
partnerships of their own to 
help improve public educa- 
tion . . . Local boards of 
education might collaborate 
on enrichment programs for 
students and teachers.** 
(Action for Excellence.) 

Using External 
Persennel 

1. *Tarent-Teacher-Stu- 
dent Advisory Councils 
should be established at all 
schools. Further, a Parent 
Volunteer Program should 
be organized to tutor stu- 
dents, provide teacher aides, 



teacher planning must antici- 
pate these differences and 
have useful alternatives 
readily available. 

• Effective time use is 
dependent on careful curri- 
culum sequencing and inte- 
gration; depending on text- 
books alone to provide this 
is wishful thinking. 

Cautions 

Much attention has been 
given recently to the con- 
cept of **time on task." 
Time on task does not mean 
••the more the better." Much 



of what passes tor time on 
task is busy work or unneces- 
sary reinforcement, of things 
already learned. Effective 
time on task rests on a four- 
fold foundation: 1) there is 
a clear objective or per- 
formance expectation guid- 
ing the student, 2) the 
teacher's instruction and 
assessment are both aligned 
with the goal^ 3). the student 
has .fhe^^ necessary baclc- 
ground knowledge, skills, 
and motivation for the new 
assignment, and 4) the'stu- 
dent doesn't already know it 
sufficiently well. Effective 



time use in the school is a 
matter of extending these 
four conditions to as many 
students as possible on a 
daily basis. Therefore, the 
key concern involves organ- 
izing and managing instruc- 
tion so that students spend 
the right amount of time en- 
gaged in the right tasks. This 
is known among researchers 
and-pra;:titioners as ••Aca- 
demic Learning Time." 

Extending the school year 
may have a benefit in re- 
verse. Research suggests that 
students may not learn a 
great deal more in the extra 



weeks of schooling we would 
gain, but the amount of va- 
cation time for forgetting 
what they have just learned 
wilf be reduced substantial- 
ly. That may prove to be a 
real benefit. Therefore, ex^ 
tending the school day or 
year needs to be done with a 
clear strategy in mind for 
how the additional time 
would be used. Community 
support for these changes 
will be essential. 



Using Available Resources 



and other administrative, 
counseling, and clerical 
support." (Boyer, High 
School.) 

2. ••Local school admin- 
istrators should facilitate the 
use of special teachers who 
are qualified in the subject 
matter and should arrange 
for appropriate classroom 
supervision as necessary." 
(National Scienoe Board 
Commission, i 

3. '•State and local school 
systems should draw on ui- 
dustry, universities and the 
military and other govern- 
mental bodies as well as on 
the ranks of retired scien- 
tists, engineers and teachers, 
as sources of teaching assis- 
tance where necessary and 
possible. States should mod- 
ify certification req\}irements 
for special teachers who are 
qualified in the subject mat- 
ter but lack ^ certain educa- 
tion credits . • ' (National 
Science Board Commission.) 

4. ••School districts should 
establish a lectureship pro- 
gram to permit qualified 
nonacademic professionals 
to teach on a part-time basis. 
Such teachers would devote 
most of their time to their 
regular jobs— in business or 
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government or law or medi- 
cine—while also contribut- 
ing significantly to educa- 
tion. (Boyer, High School.) 

Using 

Student Talent 

1. ••The multi-aged group- 
ing created by the vertical 
unit structure (that I am 
recommending) directs atten- 
tion to the possibilities for 
peer teaching among stu- 
dents . . . those students do- 
ing the teaching enhance 
their own mastery of the 
subjects they (teach). The 
effective use of students as 
allies in the teaching process 
requires ... a classroom 
ethos in which students are 
responsible not only for their 
own learning but also for 
that of their classmates. 
Under such circumstances, 
cheating becomes almost 
impossible. •' (Goodlad, 
PDKJ 

2. ••Every high school 
should establish a cadet 
teacher program in which 
high school teachers identify 
gifted students and encour- 
age them to become teachers. 
Such students should be 
given opportunities to pre- 
sent information to class- 



mates, tutor other students 
who need special help, and 
flteet with outstanding scliool 
and college teachers . . ." 
(Boyer, High School.) 

3. ••. . . each state and 
local school system should 
make special efforts to in- 
crease participation by 
women and minority stu- 
dents in courses such as 
mathematics and science 
that are related to careers in 
which these groups are un- 
derrepresented . ' ^ (Action 
for Excellence.) 

4. ••Each state and local 
school system must expand 
its programs or develop new 
ones to identify academical- 
ly gifted students early in 
their school careers and to 
provide a curriculum that 
is rigorous and enriching 
enough to challenge talented 
young people." (Action for 
Excellence.) 



Implications 

• The tendency for some 
schools to be ••separate and 
apart • • from their larger 
social and economic en- 
vironment will have to be 
changed. 

• The use of more semi- 
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and paraprofessionals in 
schools could allow teachers 
to share their instructional 
skills and serve as mentors 
to other adults. 

• Teacher certification re- 
quirements will probably be 
challenged and modified in 
many states. 

• As more resource per^ 
sons are used by schools, 
traditional curricula, prac- 
tices, and methods will prob- 
ably be called into question. 

• Giving students some 
kind of instructional or as- 
sistance responsibility could 
dramatically improve th^ir 
attitudes, learning, and de- 
portment. 

Cautions 

The recommendations in 
this section focus on using 
available resources better 
but do not provide enough 
direction for increasing the 
funds available to improve 
programs. As such, they 
strike at the heart of the 
cuhure of the school. 

Using outside experts, no 
matter how unofficial their 
status, may be viewed as a 
threat by teachers. In addi- 
tion, endorsing the use of 
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Resources (Contt) 

other organizations or in- 
stitutions as appropriate set- 
tings for learning might un- 
dermine the school's special 
status as the seat of instruc- 
tion and confuses its tradi- 
tional responsibilities as a 
custodial institution. While 
this can serve as a safety 
valve for students who don't 



like the constraints of formal 
schooling, it may encourage 
students to demand treat- 
ment or considerations that 
the school is unaccustomed 
to granting or unable to pro- 
vide. In addition, student 
tutoring and learning team 
strategies, which research 
generally supports positive- 
ly, run counter to tradi- 



tional expectations that stu- 
dents should learn, per- 
form, and be evaluated as 
individuals. 

Overall, then, the var- 
ious recommendations in- 
cluded here convey a strong 
message that teachers and 
schools need various kinds 
of outside (and inside) help 
as well as changes in their 



delivery strategies. This 
message, projected in this 
way, may stimulate more or- 
ganized resistance by teach- 
ers than any other suggested 
in these reports. Consequent- 
ly administrators will need 
to assure that such changes 
are perceived and imple- 
mented positively by staff as 
well as the community. 
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staff Rolest 
Responsibilities, 
and Rewards 



The Key Issues 

Two significant messages 
about the school staff 
emerge from most of the re- 
ports. One is that various 
means must be found to in- 
crease staff professionalism 
and performance. The two 
are closely related and are 
seen by most of these authors 
as preconditions for recruit - 
ing and retaining high qual- 
ity personnel. But the issues 
go even deeper. 

Tifie previous six compo- 
nents of our framework have 
identified conditions that 
substantially alter the very 
definitions of teaching and 
administrative' roles: goal 
clarity, explicit sftandards, 
clearly defined curriculum 
priorities and processes, flex- 
ible patterns of instruction- 
al delivery, effective use of 
instructional time, and the 
imaginative use of available 
resources. These practices 
are advocated in the reports 
because they pave the way 
for new kinds of work roles 
and working relationships 
in the schools. The reports 
imply that differentiated 
staffing and collaborative 
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working relationships must 
be fostered if excellence is 
to emerge on a broad scale. 

The following recommen- 
dations challenge us to think 
about new conceptions of 
professionalism in teac|iing, 
administering, and counsel- 
ling—conceptions that are 
grounded in a very different 
model of schooling. 

Here are some key ques- 
tions to ask in addressing 
staff roles, responsibilities, 
and rewards in your district: 

• Are there effective ways 
to bring about extensive 
communication and colla- 
boration? 

• Can we de-emphasize 
teacher grade-level or sub- 
ject matter specialization in 
favor of greater diversity pf 
instructional assignments? 

• Can we direct collective 
te?icher efforts toward cur- 
riculum goals and content 
that are clear, visible, and 
shared by all? 

• Can we reduce teacher 
anonymity and isolation by 
improving performance eval- 
uations and public recogni- 
tion? 

• Can we set in motion a 
collective commitment to the 



district's outcome goals and 
to trying **. . . in every way 
possible to help students 
reach them"? 



WorH Roles 

1. All staff should address 
the entire range of outcome 
goals for students, not just 
those which relate most 
closely to their areas of spe- 
cialization. (Paraphrased 
from Goodlad, PD/r.y 

2. **(High school) teach- 
ers cannot provide the kind 
of teaching required to help 
students learn higher-order 
thinking skills in groups of 
30 or more with overall 
teaching loads of 130 to 175 
students. A practical way to 
reduce these loads somewhat 
is for a greater percentage 
of the school staff to teach 
and for each teacher to be- 
come less specialized." 
(Sizer, PDKJ 

3. **Teaching must be 
taken out of its cloak of 
privacy and autonomy to 



become the business of the 
entire school and its staff . . . 
Teachers are not collabora- 
tors in any meaningful sense 
with teachers of the grades 
below and above them. For 
them to become part of a 
team responsible for the 
progress of a group of stu- 
dents over a number of years 
would be to create a struc- 
ture likely to force attention 
to instructional and curricu- 
lar matters . . . Consequent- 
ly, four (full-time) teaching 
(positions) might be divided 
in a primary unit among a 
head teacher, two career 
teachers, an aide, and an in- 
tern. (Goodlad, PDK.) 

4. **Local school systems 
should explore ways to ex- 
tend the employment year 
for . . * teachers by provid- 
ing reimbursement for in- 
service teacher education, 
curriculum develppment , 
student workshops and other 
ancillary activities, and by 
lengthening the school year." 
(National Science Board 
Commission.) 

5. *Teachers should be 
exempt from routine moni- 
toring of halls, lunchrooms, 
and recreation areas. School 
clerical staff and parent arid 
student volunteers should 
assume such noninstruc- 
tional duties/* (Beyer, High 
SchooL) 

6. **We recommend that 
the school principal in each' 
school be acknowledged as 
the school's leader and as 
the manager of its instruc- 
tional program. The princi- 
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pal should be freed from 
distractions; encouraged to 
give priority to improving 
classroom instruction; given 
sufficient discretion over 
personnel and fiscal plan- 
ning; and put squarely in 
charge of maintaining the 
school's morale, discipline 
and academic quality. This 
means that in many places, 
the prevailing definition of 
the principal's role must be 
changed to put the principal 
squarely in charge of edu- 
cational quality in each 
school." (Action for Excel- 
lence. ) 

7. . . In addition to 
competence in the technical 
areas of advising and coun- 
seling, guidance counselors 
should be selected and train- 
ed with appropriate em- 
phasis on their sensitivity 
and understanding of the. 
Nation's commitment to 
abolishing discrimination 
based on race, sex, ethnicity 
or socioeconomic circum- 
stances." (National Science 
Board Commission.), 



Performance 
Cempensation 

1. **We recommend that 
every state and every local 
school district— with the full- 
est participation of teachers 
themselves— drastically im- 
prove their methods for re- 
cruiting, training and paying 
teachers. This improvement 
should begm with schedules 
of teacher pay that are com- 
petitive with pay in other 
jobs and professions. It 
should ""elude scholarships 
and of <■ financial incen- 
tives to attract the most able 
people into teaching. It 
should feature financial in- 
centives for teachers, keyed 
to differing responsibilities 
and to filling critical needs , 
in certain subject areas. And 
it must go on to create ex- 
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traordinary rewards for 
extraordinary teachers; ex- 
panded pay and recognition 
for teachers, not just for 
reaching the upper levels of 
seniority, but for reaching 
the upper levels of compet- 
ence and effectiveness as 
well." (Action for Excel- 
lence.) 

2. "School systems should 
explore means to adjust 
compensation in order to 
compete for and retain high 
quality teachers in fields 
where shortages exist." 
(National Science Board 
Commis;.ioii>)' 

3. "The evaluation of 
teacher performance should 
be largely controlled by other 
tejftenffs, who themselves 
have/^een judged to be out- 
staft^li%ia the classroom." 
mPm:-Migh School.) 

^.rWith each profes- 
^Rn'jll advancement, salary 
increases should be provid- 
ed. Such 'increases would be 
in addition to cost-of-living 
and merit pay earned within 
the ranks." (Boyer, High 
School.) 

5. "We recommend that 
pay for school principals, 
like that for teachers, be 
related to their responsibili- 
ties and their effectiveness 
and we believe that extra- 
ordinary rewards should be 
established for extraordinary 
performance by principals." 
(Action for Excellence. ) 

Conditions for 

Professional 

Crowth 

1. "Top professionals 
want a career that gradually 
develops, with more respons- 
ibility and compensation 
following experience and 
demonstrated excellence. 
This requires differentiated 
staffing within teaching and , 
salaries that follow this dif- 
ferentiation ..." (Sizer, 
PDK.) 



2. "For the long term, 
states and local school dis- 
tricts should ensure that 
teacher training continues 
as an outgoing process." 
(National Science Board 
Commission.) 

|. ". . . We recommend 
that the states and commun- 
ities, the media and business 
leaders establish new forms 
of recognition to honor the 
contributions of teachers 
and to underscore publicly 
their crucial importance in 
our national life. We have 
in mind special scholarships, 
financial awards and other 
tributes which express the 
value we place upon teach- 
ing as a profession— -and our 
appreciation for great teach- 
ers." (Action for Excel- 
lence.) 

4. "Good teachers should 
be given adequate recogni- 
tion and rewards— from a 
student's 'thank you,' to 
cash awards, to active sup- 
port from parents. Outstand- 
ing teachers also should be 
honored annually in every 
school district, by the gfov- 
ernor and the legislature, 
newspapers and other busi- 
nesses in each community." 
(Boyer, tligh School.) 

5. "Every school district 
should establish a Teacher 
Travel Fund to make it pos- 
sible for teachers, based on 
competitive application, to 
travel occasionally to pro- 
fessional meetings to keep 
current in their fields." 
(Boyer, High School.) 

6. "In order to give prin- 
cipals time to reflect upon 
their work and stay in touch 
with the latest developments 
in education, a network of 
Academies for Principals 
should be established." 
(Boyer, High School.) 

Implications 



• Making the transition 
to this new concept of pro- 
fessionalism will be trau- 
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matic for many teachers 
and principals. 

• School districts 'c6m- 
mitted to moving in this 
direction will have to work 
with nearby teacher prepa- 
ration institutions in order 
to realign the character of 
teacher preservice training. 

• Districts must invest in 
the professional develop- 
ment programs that have 
the depth and duration re- 
quired to facilitate and sus- 
tain these major changes. 

• Districts will be com- 
pelled to develop high qual- 
ity staff evaluation and dif- 
ferentiated compensation 
systems that can withstand 
legal and political challenge. 

Cantlons 

Almost all of the reports 
embrace the idea that teach- 
ers (and, in some cases, ad- 
ministrators) should be 
evaluated more frequently 
and thoroughly than is gen- 
erally the case. This idea has 
real merit. However, no re- 
port outlines an approach 
that makes clear the criteria 
to be used in these evalua- 
tions nor a procedure which 
assures that teaching and 
program effectiveness will 
be strengthened in the pro- 
cess. In particular, the poten- 
tial roles of administrators, 
students, or other teaching 
staff as evaluators have been 
left unaddressed. 

In addition, a transforma- 
tion of staff roles of the 
kind and magnitude implied 
here will take time, enor- 
mous patience, and extra- 
ordinary dedication by all 
concerned. Research indi- 
cates that successful change 
in schools happehs as the 
resuh of both "top-down 
administrative leadership'^ 
and "bottom-up staff own- 
ership." Any one of the 
seven components in our 
framework represents a po- 
tential starting point for an 
effective improvement pro- 
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gram, especially since each 
is so closely related to each 
of the others. Yet schools 
cannot expect to achieve 
real excellence unless they 
consciously deal with all 
seven components in a con- 



sistent and thorough way. 
Partial efforts will yield 
partial results. 

Nonetheless, w^ believe 
that the key to making ex- 
cellence happen lies in a 
commitment to the defini- 
tions offered earlier. In par- 



ticular, any staff that be- 
lieves in providing '\ . . the 
individual lea^ne^ with an 
appropriate level of chal- 
lenge and a realistic oppor- 
tunity to succeed on a fre- 
quent and continual basis 
for each instructional goal 



in the program will achieve 
excellence in their school. 
How they can work with 
each other, the administra- 
tion, students, and the com- 
munity to initiate this pro- 
cess is described in the fol- 
lowing sectipn. 



The time has come for 
action. The focus of 
the nation and its leaders 
is now on the schools. The 
public's expectations are 
high, and they are ipni^urag- 
ing us to m&ke our sichools 
even more effective. Devel- 
oping a plan of action for 
excellence is urgent. 

!f your school district has 
ahready developed improve- 
ment plans, you should be 
commended. But don't stop 
there. Reaching excellence is 



a long-term, continuous pro- 
cess. Take a close look at the 
steps identified in this sec- 
tion and build them into 
your current efforts when- 
ever possible. Your students, 
staff, and conmiunity will 
reap the benefits. We can- 
not rest on our laurels as 
educators and concerned 
citizens. Our ability to act 
effectively while public at- 
tention is focused on the 
schools will shape our des- 
tiny for decad^is to come. 



Action comes easily, but 
action which results in the 
successful implementation 
of clearly defined goals does 
not. On pag^'^ we presented 
a definition of excellence 
for our schools that will re- 
quire continuing effort to 
achieve. In some schools, 
those efforts will depend on 
first changing long-estab- 
lished arrangements and pro- 
cedures before progress can 
be made. In others, the or- 
ganizational structure may 
be ready or nearly ready 



to accommodate new ap- 
proaches. 

In either case, success- 
ful action and purposeful 
change will depend on the 
capacities and commitment 
of those who lead and or- 
chestrate the change pro- 
cess. By recognizing and us- 
ing the following principles, 
these leaders can develop a 
context which allows suc- 
cess to emerge. Your im- 
provement efforts will be en- 
hanced by building on these 
principles. 



1. Action Depends on Open, 
Honest Communication 

At least two very impor- 
tant lessons have emerged 
from the research on school 
change and improvement 
during the past decade. First, 
educators want to under- 
stand how new methods, 
tools, or procedures will af- 
fect their work roles before 
they are willing to accept 
them. Second, this sense of 
"ownership** stems from 
giving people an opportunity 
to examine and question pro- 



posed changes before ♦* 
are made official. Open, 
honest communication is the 
key to both. . 

While it may seem ob- 
vious, your school improve- 
ment program wilJ depend 
on your personal willingnes.> 
to engage in serious two- 
way communication aboat 
all aspects of your schools, 
with staff, students, parents, 
and community. Some may 
not want to talk; others' 
may not want to listen. But 
the input, ideas, and moti- 
vation needed to move your 
program forward will prob- 
ably not emerge until every- 
one recognizes and acknowl- 
edges what is at stake and 
what can be done. Without 
establishing some basis for 
mutual trust, your progress 
will probably be slow and 
difficult. 

The most important thing 
that your school or district 
can do to set the stage for 
successful school improve- 
ment is to get people talk- 
ing—about the good news 
aT\4 the bad news, what can 
be and what has been. It may 
take quite a while for rapport 
to build, but the dialogue 
must begin immediately and 
must include everyone with 
a stake in the school's pro- 
grams and results. 

2. Action Depends on I^ad- 
ersMp and Support 

To some, the terms action 
and leadersliip are synony- 
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mous; The term leadership 
evokes images of dynamic, 
ofteri forceful individuals 
"who make th'ings happen." 
Although this particular im- 
age is reflected in the spirit 
of some of the reports cited 
in the previous section, there 
. is a danger in carrying it too 
far. 

Eff'jctive leaders are rarely 
"Lone Ranger^ypes" who 
single-handedly reverse the 
fortunes of whole commun- 
ities of people. Ngr are they 
. people who command and 
expect others to follow. In- 
stead, they are more likely 
" to be risk-takers who see 
opportunities, interest others 
in those opportunities, sup- 
port their collective desire 
to turn those opportunities 
into realities, and find ways 
of sustaining their efforts in 
the face of uncertainty or 
obstacles.' 

These, we believe, are the 
kind of leaders Goodlad says 
that districts must nurture if 
they fealistically^ope toim- 
prove thei^ schools. While 
they need not rieeessiiarrily be 
people in positions ofiofficial 
authority, these leaders must 
care deeply about school im- 
provement and receive the 
support and encouragement 
» needed to establish an im- 
provement process and keep 
it going. The effective lead- 
er encourages others to do 
their best and finds ways " 
to use their motivation and 
talents in support of pro- 
gram goals. Without this 
sustained collective effort, 
the likelihood of major 
change and improvement is 
slim. 

3. Action Requires A Spirit 
of Inquiry 

Successful school improve- 



ment depends on the willing- 
ness of staff and policymak- 
ers to take a thorough look 
at what is and what can be. 
This may be very difficult 
for some and initially threat- 
ening for others, but without 
it your school or distrid will 
not know in what direction 
to move, or why. 

Inquiry' does not prevent 
action, it supports it. Look- 
ing at what is happening, 
what makes it happen, and 
how it can be improved is 
the basis of all learning and 
human adaptability. Learn- 
ing to look more carefully 
by asking betier questions, 
gathciiiig more useful infor- 
mation on a regular basis, 
and designing and trying out 
new alternatives are steps 
which virtually all successful 
organizations take to be- 
come effective and stay that 
way. 

Schools are no different. 
Those districts with strong 
patterns of improvement are 
characteristically research- 
oriefhted in some way or 
Nether. They stay abreast of 
research, design and test out 
approaches, and encourage 
staff to share ideas and in- 
formation about promising 
programs and practices. This 
means looking 'beyond the 
four walls of the school as 
well as within them. Tl^re- 
suits are worth it. 



4. Action Represents An 
Opportunity to Grow 

Action directed toward 
changing familiar patterns 
of operation and procedure 
carries many symbolic mes- 
sages. Among them is t^e 
message that these old ways 
of doing things are not ade- 
quate. What may accompany 



this message is the idea that 
the people responsible for 
designing and carrying out 
these old ways of doing 
things aren't adequate either. 
Some people even take the 
attitude that they either need 
to be "shaped up" or "ship- 
ped out." 

But this approach to the 
problem often leads to a 
great deal of understandable 
but unnecessary argumenta- 
"libn and defensiveness on 
all sides. The tension which 
arises reinforces some peo- 
ple's fears of trying new or 
unfamiliar things—partly 
because they lack confidence 
in their ability to succeed at 
them. Allaying these fears 
by setting up arrangements 
for staff and students to 
learn and practice ne v ways 
, of doing things is one of the 
most important steps the 
leaders of an improvement 
process can take. 

The intent of this process 
should not be change alone, 
it should be growth. Growth 
occurs when people are given 
opportunities to add to their 
skills and understandings so 
that their potential for suc- 
cess is enhanced. Growth 
first requires acknowledging 
that there are desirable pos- 
sibilities that are within reach 
and worth reaching. Then it 
requires stretching beyond 
the boundaries of familiar 
patterns of action in order 
to incorporate those possi- 
bilities into one's actual 
capacities. Growth must be 
encouraged but not rushed. 
Change without growth will 
not last. Professional devel- 
opment is essential. 

5. Action Must Be Sustain- 
ed To Be Effective 

Few, if any, of the recom- 



mendations listed in the first 
sectfon of this publication 
can be implemented quickly. 
True, some of them involve 
establishing new regulations 
or policies. '^ich can be done 
after a series of meetings. 
But setting up the arrange- 
ments to make them work 
and obtaining the under 
standing and support of staff 
so that they can work is far 
m 3re complex. 

When viewed as a whole, 
the recommendations select- 
ed here represent a rather 
substantial transformation 
of the structure and instruc- 
tional delivery capacities of 
most schools. Certainly not 
all of these recommendations 
will need to be implemented 
in order for real improve- 
ments to occur, but those 
which you do decide to im- 
plement will have to be nur- 
tured on a continuing basis. 

Among the lessons we 
should remember fRon^the 
Sixties and Seventies are 
these: First, few innovations 
"made a difference" because 
we expected instant results. 
aEven when implementation 
was thorough, the'time line 
for assessing its effects was 
too short. By demandmg 
"instant results" we virtual- 
ly guaranteed long term dis- 
appointment. Second, few 
"innovations" made a dif- 
ference because they were 
never carefully implement- 
ed and institutionalized 
Therefore, little actually 
changed. Third, few innova- 
tions made a difference be- 
cause the "innovations" of- 
ten didn't amount to much. 
Little was ventured so little 
was gained. 

Don't hesitate getting start- 
ed; just acknowledge that 
you're in for a long haul. 



Action 
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Ithough the process 
At you are about to un- 
dertake is a serious one and 
not likely to yield to easy 
remedies, some careful plan- 
ning at this stage will make 
things easier in thd long run. 
Included below are ei^ 
concrete steps which we en- 
courage you to follow as you 
work with your staff, stu- 
dent^, and community. These 
steps are not intended to de- 
lay your implementation pro- 
cess—just to increase its 
chances of success. Refer to 
them frequently. 



1. Do Your Homework 

Take the time to read^and 
reread the first section ot this 
publication. Become familiar 
with the definition of excel- 
lence on page 8 and its. five 
major implications. Notice 
how they tie in with the seven 
operational components 
which provide the frame- 
work for the recommenda- 
tions, Study this framework 
and be able to describe how 
the components affect each 
other. Understanding these 
relationships will be a key to 
selecting and implementing 
recommendations that will 
really make a difference in 
your schools. 

Next, take the time to read 
some of the reports in depth, 
particularly those based on 
extensive field research such 
as Boyer, Goodlad, and 
Sizer. Get to underst?nd the 
full conception of an effec- 
tive Fchool portrayed in 
each, and compare how each 
school would be organized 
and operate. Compare those 
differant models with the de- 
finition of excellence on page 
8, and note which models are 
more likely than others to 
support it. 



Planning 

The Action 
Process 



2. Encourage Participation 
and Inquiry 

Openly encourage your 
colleagues, staff, and com- 
munity to engage in this pro- 
cess with you. Obtain addi- 
tional copies of this publica- 
tion and make them available 
to everyone. Establish times 
when they can discuss it in- 
formally. Most important, 
support their willingness to 
ask questions about every- 
thing in it. After all, it is not 
"the answer" but a tool for 
stimulating serious inquiry 
about how and why your 
schools function the way 
they do. 

In addition, encourage the 
people around you to read 
the reports in depth. Their 
observations arc bound to 
vary and lead to some dis- 
agreements. Take advantage 
of these differences and en- 
courage further inquiry into 
some of the research which 
underlies the reports. The 
goal is not unanimity but a 
willingness to continue prob- 
ing for good ideas and pos- 
sibilities. 

3. Anticipate Anxiety 

Research abounds on the 
difficulties most educators 
have adjusting to change. 
But they are not alone. Peo- 
ple in all walks of life become 
emotionally attached to the 
regularities of their work- 
place—often because they 



have learned to make it work 
to their advantage. Chang- 
ing things introduces uncer- 
l^^inty, the potential loss of 
influence, or the need to 
cope with new technical de- 
mands that may seem tough- 
er than one can handle. 

But research also supports 
the idea thjit giving people a 
sense of ''ownership" in a 
new approach smoothes the 
way for its acceptance and 
successful implementation. 
By allowing them to partici- 
pate in discussions, to under- 
stand what is being proposed, 
and to design and develop 
aspects of the approach them- 
selves, anxiety is reduced and 
technical skills are enhanced. 
This doesn't always happen 
immediately, but patience 
and genuine encouragement 
pay off. 

4* Identify and Acknowledge 
Obvious Obstacles 

If there weren't formid- 
able obstacles to school im- 
provement, most Schools 
would be better than they 
now are— even the very best 
ones. Since obstacles to im- 
provement do exist in most 
situations, the key to suc- 
cessful action involves setting 
up a process that allows staff 
and others to identify what 
they "are, what underlies 
them, and what continues to 
hold them in place. 

While there may be some 



initial resistance to engaging 
in this process, once begun 
it can release a lot of emo- 
tional and creative energy. 
People often feel relieved 
that lines of communication 
are opened, that others share 
similar concerns, and that 
collective energies can be 
channeled toward address- 
ing things which most really 
do want changed. 

5. Identify and Encourage 
Emergent Leaders 

If successful action re- 
quires collective communica- 
tion, participation, inquiry, 
and effort, then ihere is 
plenty of room for openness, 
initiative, and hard work on 
the ^yrt of all staff, not just 
administrators. As noted 
earlier in this section, it is 
misleading to equate leader- 
ship with administrative po- 
sition, even though a success- 
ful school impi^ement pro- 
cess will certainly require 
administrators who embody 
strong leadership. But a 
serious school improvement 
program will probably re- 
quire far more leaders than 
there are administrators 
available. 

The key, then, is for ad- 
ministrators to exercise the 
kind of leadership that brings 
out the leadership in others. 
All staff need to be encour- 
aged to take responsibility 
for making the improvement 
process work. Their initiative 
and energy will be the pivotal 
factor in program success. 

4 Since no one person can 
liope to influence and con- 
trol everything, responsibil- 
ities must be delegated, pub- 
licly acknowledged, and re- 
warded. This may be the 
most difficult step for some 
schools to manage, but the 
potential benefits are enor- 
mous. 
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6. Build A School Improve- 
ment Support Team 

Although the message in 
the preceding step empha- 
sizes staff involvement, a 
, successful school" improve- 
ment strategy cannot be built 
around staff alone. Your 
success will ultimately rest 
on the active participation 
of as many segments of your 
district and community as 
you can tap. Forging them 
into a unified team will yield 
exceptional results. There 
are at least four aspects to 
this strategy. 

First, active participation 
by key members of varied 
constituencies will establish 
legitimacy for your program 
in all parts of the community. 
Second, legitimacy means 
support, and support trans- 
lates into tangible resources 
as well as human assistance. 
You will need plenty of both 
over the long haul. Third, 
these resources — especially 
the direct assistance you will 
receive from an^ctive team 
of participants— will be in- 
valuable in maintaining im- 
petus for your program over 
the many months ahead. 
Fourth, this broad involve- 
ment is one way of unifying 
the improvement efforts be- 
tween the district as a whole 
and its individual schools. 
Cohesion in the total com- 
munity can be used to bol- 
ster particular schools in 
need of extra assistance. 

7. Be Realistic 

88 recommenaations 
presented in the first section 
of this publication present 
schools wiih an impossible 
task. Perhaps **the mo^r 
wonderful school district in 
the entire universe** might be 
able to implement all of them 
within a ten year period, 



but mo5t districts could not 
and should not try. The 
numbers as well a^ the mag- 
nitude of the changes are.be- 
yond the resources of most 
districts. 

However, being realistic is 
not the same as ignoring the 
challenge. During the past 
decade a number of small as 
well as large districts in the 
United States have made im- 
pressive gains in the quality 
of^their instructional pro- 
grams by concentrating on a 
few of the key factors in the 
recommendations included 
in the first section. 

Being realistic means start- 
ing with a few things that you 
feel will make a major dif- 
ference and working on them 
with determination— espe- 
cially things which may al- 
ready be within your grasp. 
But remember, being too 
timid is as limiting as being 
loo ambitious. 

8. Set Clear Targets and 
Deadlines 

While establishing a cli- 
mate of inquiry and dialogue 
is a key first step in this pro- 
cess, many successful dis- 
tricts find that this initial 
condition will produce school 
improvement by itself. Steps 
1 through 7 should allow you 
to sharpen your focus. This 
step involves making that 
focus clear and setting dead- 
lines for accomplishing speci- 
fic stages of the process. 
Without this focus, it is easy 
to perpetuate broad discus- 
sions far longer than is war- 
ranted. In effect, the action 
process loses its impetus and 
becomes a prolonged needs 
assessment. 

Treat these targets as real 
targets and set timelines that 
keep the process moving. 
Don't expect miracles, but 



do expect the^process ta 
slow down periodically. Let 
.these program targets and 
timelines work in your favor: 
schedule meetings and give 
specific assignments in o'-der 
to sustain the flow of work. 
Although patient but deter^ 
mined monitoring will be re- 
quired, be sensitive to dead- 



lines that should be post- 
poned. 
Major delays are usually 
-due to the surfacing of ob- 
stacles. Therefore, meeting 
deadlines is less important 
than developing strategies 
that, will continue to move 
things forward. 



Taking 
The First 
Action 
Steps 



ssuming that you 
i(#^^HA. have thoroughly 
studied the five principles for^ 
successful action and the 
eight planning steps just de- 
scribed, wc encourage you 
to proceed with your school 
improvement process. The 
several questions listed in 
the final section of this pub- 
lication can be used to start 
the process in your school. 
Use them as a way of en- 
couraging paiticipation and 
generating ideas. Be willmg 
to translate the results of 
these questions into a longer 
term plan of action. Here 
are some specific steps that 
will help. 

Read This Publication 

1. Obtain enough copies 
of this publication for your 
staff, board, parents, and 
key members of your com- 
munity. Urge them to read 
it and become thoroughly ac-' 
quainted with its content 
and framework of recom- 



mendations. Have them pay 
particular attention to the 
issues, implications, and 
cautions surrounding each 
set of recommendations. 

Form Worliing Groups ^ 

2. At the district or build- 
ing level, invite these people 
to serve on working groups. 
These groups should, take a 
fresh look at the recommen- 
dations found in various re- 
ports, and be prepared to . 
turn these recommendations 
into suggestions for action 
to make schools even more 
effective. Working groups 
should be composed of rep- 
resentatives of a broad 
range of constituencies. 



Set a Format for your 
Meetings 

3. The format for these 
working meetings might be 
structundJike this: 

A. Be sure that all parti- 




cipants have read this publi- 
cation in advance. 

B. Form ^mall teams of 
eight to ten participants re- 
presenting different com- 
mOnity and staff groups. 
Each team should have a 
cross-section of people. Ask 
each team to review each set 
of recommendations and to 
agree on one as the focus of 
its work. 

< C. Be sure each team has 
a ler.der and a recorder. The 
leader should assure that all 
members of the team partic- 
ipate. The recorder should 
list all important comments. 
Each team, to the extent 
possible, should try to reach 
consensus. 

D. "Explain how to use the 
workbook materials in the 
final section of this publica- 
tion. 

E. Ask team members to 
be specific in explaining 
what your schools are doing 
now or what they would like 
to see the schools do. Also, 
urge them to keep an open 
mind about the recommen- 
dations they are considering, 

, to accept views different 
from their own, and to avoid 
defensiveness. They should 
regard these recommenda- 
tions as new opportunities 
for improving education and 
building support. 

F. Devote one or more 
sessions to discussing each 
set of recornmehdations 
which each group has either 
Chosen or been assigned. 
The questions found in the 
**Building An Action Plan" 
section of this book will serve 
as a guide to the issues and 
alternatives they should ad- 
dress. 

; Convene the Heeting 

4. Clet the specifics on 
paper, using the questions 
suggested in .the final sec- 
tion of this publication. The 
answers to those questions 
will become the basis for 
O • concrete plan of ac- 
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tion. The process is design- 
ed to highlight the discrep- 
ancy between what your 
schools are specifically do- 
ing now and what they per- 
haps should be doing to deal 
with a certain issue (e.g., in* 
sttuctional time). 

A. Identify **what we are 
doing now" in dealing with 
the needs pointed out in this 
set of recommendations. lie 
able to document the specif- 
ics. 

B. Identify **what we 
should be doing" in dealing 
with this set of recommen- 
dations. 

C. Develop the steps in a 
basic plan of action that will 
lead to the needed changes. 

D. Exami e each strategy 
in your suggested plan of 
action and rate it on the basis 
of its cost and importance. 

Reconcile Differences 

5. Have each team identify 
which other set of recom- 
mendations it may need to 
study before fully develop- 
ing or carrying out its plan. 
You may wish to have groups 
which hiave addressed the 
same set of recommenda- 
tions confer on their work 
and reconcile differences. 
Or you may want to turn all 
recommen^dations over to a 
task force which will inte- 
grate and reconcile the dif- 
ferences at a later meeting. 

Develop a '^School 
Improvement Focus" 

. 6. This process might be 
used at the district or in- 
dividual school level, per- 
haps even both. If the dis- 
trict has begun planning for 
improvements in the areas 
being addressed, those plans 
should possibly be incor- 
porated into the plan of ac- 
tion developed by the work- 
ing group. The result of this 
process could very well be a 
**Local School Improvement 
Focus" for the individual 
school. 



Develop a District-Wide 
Improvement Focus 

7. !n moving forward with 
the'ie action plans, the school 
district may wish to deter- 
mine those changes that 
might make all of its schools 
even more effective and con- 
solidate these into a district- 
wide plan of action. Its im- 
plementation pro:ess might 
include: 

A. Conducting a com- 
munity survey tojdetermine 
levels of understanding and 
levels of support jfbr the ac- 
tion iilaas which lhave been 
developed. I 

B. Assigning responsibil- 
ity for each major initiiative 
to an individual and/or task 
force to do further study, to 
develop more detaile'd step- 
by-step plans, and to work 
out its budgetary and policy 
implications. " 

C. Securing the needed 
policy and budgetary sup- 
port through an effective 
communication plan which 
develops staff and commu- 
nity understanding, addresses 
organizational and legal con- 
cerns, and provides the train- 
ing needed to make the pro- 
gram effective. 

D. Monitoring the action 
plan on a regular basis to 
assure that it is on course 
and modifying it as needed 
to promote its success. 

Form a Coalition for 
Excellence 

8. Consider forming a for- 
mal coalition for excellence 
in your community involving 
representatives from several 
key groups, such as: parents, 
business and industry, labor, 
nonparents, educators, gov- 
ernment leaders, and others. 
The result of this effort 
should be an appreciation of 
the important role of educa- 
tion in the community and 
the need for community 
support. Each group should 
understand the role it must 
play if the schools are to be 
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as effective as possible. The 
schools can't do it alone. 
They need help and support . 
Work to build a consensus 
for quality schools. 

Establish a Theme 

9. Give your improve- 
ment effort a theme that the 
community and staff can 
identify with and easily 
recognize. Current examples 
include *Tublic Education: 
A Sound Investment In 
America," * 'Expect Excel- 
lence," ^'Effective Schools 
Are America's Best Bet," 
*'Good and Getting Bet- 
ter," etc. 

Communicate^ CQm- 
rnunicate, Communicate 

10. Communicate the sub- 
stance of your plan on a 
continuous' basis through 
speeches, newsletters, con- 
tacts with parents, com- 
munity leaders and the news 
media. Give progress reports 
to help the community and 
staff feel a part of the total 
effort. While you're at it, 
communicate some key con- 
cepts, such as the fact that 
education is an investment, 
not an expense. Support will 
grow from high quality edu- 
cation and effective com- 
munication. 

Call on the community to 
recognize that the recom- 
mendations of the many 
commissions, task forces " 
and individuals have hciped 
focus attention on our na- 
tion's schools. It*s up to 
everyone, educators and cit- 
izens alike, to make the mo^t 
of the great opportunity 
before us. By working to- 
gether, educators, parents, 
business people, government 
leaders and nonpai:ent tax- 
payers can really help our 
schools. 



Districts clioosing to en- the questions provide a 
gage in a serious improve- structure for developing an 
ment process Icnow that there action plan, but they should 
are many ways to initiate not restrict the way teams 
their action planning. The operateor the level of detail 
ten steps just identified with which they may want 
represent one productive to address issues, identify 
course of action which they action steps, or develop 
are free to adapt to their strategies for working with 
own particular circumstances, various community groups. 
We recognize that these steps While these questions 
.are just the beginning of a and others like them have 
much longer and mqre com- : beeA used successfully in 
plex process required tobring many districts to stimulate 
about school improvement, highly effective action plans, 
but they dd represent an im- we urge you to u^e them in a 
portant starting point for way that best suits your pur- 
launching this process, poses. The more preparation 

In the same way, the fol- and thought you put into 

lowing questions can help them the more your answers 

local teams develop ideas, will benefit the schools and 

organize iheir thinking, imd students in your district. And 

map out iiome of the direc- that, we believe, is the pri- 

tions they will want to take mary goal of this publical- 

in improving, their schools, tion. 




The recommendations from the nine reports covered by this publication are clustered into issue areas or 
"operational components." Those components, seven in all, are explained on pages 1 1 through 21, and in- 
clude: goals and curriculum priorities; standards, expectations and requirements; instructional content and 
process; school organization and instructional delivery; increasing effective instructional time; enhancing 
and using available resources; and staff roles, responsibilities and rewards. 

1. Select the operational component(s) your group will discuss. Identify that issue area/operational com- 
ponent here (e.g., instructional time). 



2. After reviewing the information in this publication devoted to the issue/operational component you 
have selected, members of your group should identify the key features of this issue, as you see them. What 
stands out for you? (e.g., a possible exan^ple of a feature: Schools may need longer, more flexible class 
periods.) Spend only a short time identifying features. 



3. What are we actually doing now in our schools that contributes to effectively dealing with this opera- 
tional component? (Be specific about activities and plans that now exist. Do not identify any activity that 
cannot be documented. Do not discuss the activities at this point. Just identify them.) 



A. 
B. 
C. 

D. ° 
E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

4. Based on research, your reading of these reports and similar literature, and your personal experience, 
what do you feel we could be doing to help us more . ffectively deal with this operational component? 
(Again, be specific. Do not discuss these proposed activities at any great length. Just identify them.) 

A. . .• • • 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. , ,,• ' • 
F. 

G. , / 

H. 

I. 

J. 



X What specific s eps could we take to get from yvhere we are now to where we would like to be in dealine 
with this operational component? Seriously develqp what you feel will be a successful strategy. State your 
action steps in a way that any person reading themi would know what to do.if given the assignment of turn- 
ing those steps mto action. Only identify steps. Then, consult the instructions below to deal with issues of 
cost, responsibility and time lines. ii 

Specific Steps In Action Plan i| Cost Responsibility Time Line 

A. I" 



B. 



C. 



D. 



- .7 



F. 



G. 



9 



H. 



6^ Further Instructions: You have just identified specific steps in your action plan. Now, as a group, go 
back through your list and make the following judgments. • e "P. 

iJ^\ strategy could be accomplished at lio additional cost to your schools, place the desienation 

NO in the cost column. If additional or reallocated funds would be needed, place the d^signLS^ 
the cost column^ If the group feels the strategy is simply not appropriate in the context of the plan, place he 
de .gnation (NO) in the cost column. 

«. Responsibility: Who should be responsible for carrying out each of the steps in your plan? What de- 
partment, individual or groups do you recommend? Write that information in the "responsibility" column 
beside each item. / v. 

C. Time Line: Place in the "time line" column beside each step in your plan your determination of when 
this step should be completed. Your time line will provide a sequence for yoi ? plan, ifTe sleps a^^^^^^^ 
already in order. As part of this process, clarify what steps you should take first, second, etc. 



7. Do a brief review of your action plan to determine if any steps were left out because they were difficult, 
problematic or just didn't come up. Write those additional steps here. Briefly discuss whether you will be 
able to accomplish your action plan without them. If not, you may wish to weave them into your plan. 



8. What formal or informal barriers may have to be addressed if you are.to be successful in implementing 
your plan of action? Be candid and concrete. 

A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



E. 



F. 



9. Are there other sets of recommendations or operational components ypu may need to consider because 
of their impact on your action plan? Do a quick review of all issue areas covered in this publication and 
summarize your group's Comments here. 




10. Using the following process, develop a basic communications plan to support your effort. Before get- 
ting underway, review suggestions found in recommendations 8, 9, and 10 on page 26. 



What groups inside or outside the schools must 
understand or be involved if we are to be success- 
ful in accomplishing our plan? 



A. 



How will we inform and/or involve each of these 
groups or individuals (coalitions, newsletters, news 
media, meetings, task forces, other)? Be specific. 
Later, your school or district will decide which to 
inform or involve first. 



B. 
C, 

D.. 
E. 
F. 



B. 
C. 
D. 

e; 

F. 



G. 
H. 



G. 
H. 



I. 



I. 



J. 



K. 



K. 



11. What theme do you feel should be used as a rallying cry for your improvement efforts? (Make the 
statement short, descriptive and inspiring. Some districts are using themes such as: Public Education: A 
Sound Investment In America, Expect Excellence, Quest for Quality, Good and Getting Better, and others.) 



12. Your completed plan should be given to the person designated as discussion leader. Perhaps your 
school or school system will review the plan, merge it with others and develop a "local school improvement 
focus" or "district school improvement focus." 

Thank you for your contribution to making our schools even more effective. 
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